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3965. Austen, A. E. W., & Pelzer, H. Linear 
‘curves of best fit.’ Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 693- 
694.—The linear curve-fitting method of least 
squares is applicable when only one of the parameters 
or variables involved is subject to errors of measure- 
ment. A method is developed for deriving a best 
linear estimate when both variables are subject to 
normal errors and are themselves normally distrib- 
uted.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


3966. Bartlett, F. C. Some growing-points in 
experimental psychology. Endeavour, 1945, 4, 43- 
52.—Work in experimental psychology stimulated by 
the war has given attention to 3 types of problems 
arising in the study of the determination of everyday 
behavior. The first type includes those concerned 
with the perception of complex stimuli, the second 
with the making of complex reactions, and the third 
with the accuracy of control of bodily movements. 
Development has also occurred in the field of psy- 
chological testing —D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


3967. Bingham, W. V. Inequalities in adult 
capacity—from military data. Science, 1946, 104, 
147—-152.—The Army General Classification Test, 
its several forms, the standard-score scale, and its 
validity are reviewed, and from data on ten million 
men who took the test information is derived regard- 
ing our national intellectual resources. The popula- 
tion sample is discussed. There was a low but 
positive correlation between amount of schooling and 
test score, e. g., of the 5.8% who scored in Grade I, 
only one fourth were college graduates and 5,000 
men did not finish grammar school. In Grades I and 
II were two million men who had finished high 
school but were not college graduates. Regarding 
AGCT score and occupation, such information as the 
following was found: the upper one fourth of the men 
who were heavy-truck drivers in civilian life out- 
ranked in test score the lower one fourth of the 
managers and officials and, although law was close 
to the top among the professions, about 9% of the 
boilermakers did as well as the average lawyer. 
Considering the large numbers of men whose scores 
show their high intellectual potentialities and con- 
sidering the need for intelligent, trained individuals 
in all aspects of our national life, the question is 
raised as to whether this national intellectual resource 
is being educated and trained to our best advantage. 
—F. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 

3968. Bittner, R. H., & Wilder, C.E. Expectancy 
tables: a method of interpreting correlation coeffi- 
cients. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 245-252.—A method 
for interpreting correlation coefficients in terms of 
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their predictive significance is discussed. The 
authors present a general formula that permits the 
computation for any correlation the percentage of 
persons making any given X-score who would be 
expected to equal or exceed a given critical Y-score. 
When the critical Y-score is taken as the mean of the 
Y-scores, a special case is presented for which per- 
centages can be tabled. A table of percentages for 
60 correlation coefficients ranging from .20 to .79 
is presented. When a correlation between X- and 
Y-scores falls within these limits, this table enables 
one to read directly for persons having a given stand- 
ard or Z-score the percentage that can be expected to 
make Y-scores equal to or exceeding the average Y- 
score.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

3969. Cartwright, D. American social psychology 
and the war. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 67-72.— 
A brief review is given of American social psychology 
before the war, its contributions during the war, 
and its prospects. The war experience has stimulated 
closer collaboration between traditionally separated 
academic disciplines and has spurred the formation, 
within the university, of facilities for active work by 
scientists in the field of practical affairs—S. G. 
Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

3970. Cofer, C. N. Some observations on clinical 
method in psychology. Bull. milit. clin. Psycholo- 
gists, 1946, 1, 42-47.—Clinical psychology is regarded 
in many circles as a matter of psychometrics. On 
the other hand, the clinical psychologist is often 
regarded as a remarkable person who is capable of 
intuitive insights and judgments which are impos- 
sible to obtain by the usual methods of science. 
Actually the work of the clinician involves compari- 
son of each patient with all other patients he has seen, 
although this comparison may be unverbalized. This 
comparison is made not only in terms of test scores 
but in terms of all the other variables present in a 
social situation.— L. LeShan (Clark). 

3971. Cohen, J. History of a three-color mixer. 
Science, 1946, 104, 166.—The author has found a 
certain design of 3-color mixer described in 3 
separate sources, none of which made any reference 
to the others. The similarity of the descriptions is 
very close, and their existence affords a striking 
example of similarity of independent invention.— 
F. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 

3972. Davis, M. Through the stratosphere; the 
human factor in aviation. New York: Macmillan, 
1946. Pp. 261. $2.75. 

3973. Department of Labour and National Serv- 
ice. Bulletin of industrial psychology and personnel 
practice. Melbourne: Department of Labour and 
National Service. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1945. 
Quarterly. Apply. 
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3974. Hsti, E. H. On the correlation between a 
variable and its super-factor. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 
89-92.—‘‘This report presents a very simple method 
to calculate the saturation of a variable in a battery 
with a super-factor or second-order factor, based on 
the assumption that the group factors are essential 
to account for any such correlation. It is then 
possible to find out the multiple correlation between 
all the variables and the super-factor. The variables 
can be described in terms of this super-factor instead 
of a set of group factors. It is however pointed out 
that the super-factor so found is essentially different 
from the nature of a general factor as postulated by 
some factorists. A problem of 12-variable battery 
of character measurement is given to illustrate the 
finding of the r.,.. Three group factors or common 
factors were found from the tetrachoric correlations 
between the variables.’—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

3975. Jenkins, J. G. Validity for what? J. 
consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 93-98.—Validation is not 
a simple technical problem. The criterion itself 
provides a challenge as great as the procedures 
incident to the assembly of good predictors. The 
criterion should be valid and reliable. Reasons for 
lack of criterion validity and reliability are discussed. 
—S. G. Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

3976. Johnson, H. G. Certain properties of the 
correlation coefficient. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 263- 
266.—The correlation coefficient may be considered 
as measuring trait variability (intra-individual 
differences) in terms of individual variability (inter- 
individual differences). From this point of view the 
author discusses the following topics: the correlation 
coefficient interpreted as a per cent, the averaging 
of coefficients, the influence of range upon the magni- 
tudes of coefficients, and the use of intercorrelations 
to determine the per cent that trait variance is of 
individual variance.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

3977. Kennard, M. A., Ruch, T. C., & Fulton, J. F. 
The housing, care, and surgical handling of labora- 
tory primates. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1946, 18, 443- 
471.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


3978. Kinard, F. W., & Coleman, C. D. A 
modification of the ergograph. Science, 1946, 103, 
731.—The instrument is compact and designed so as 
to give a kymograph record when the kymograph is 
in the conventional upright position.—F. A. Mote 
(Wisconsin). 

3979. Krugman, M. The psychologist’s contribu- 
tion to the training of psychiatrists. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 440-444.—This is one of 
the articles in a symposium on the preparation of 
psychiatrists for practice, teaching, and research. 
Psychologists contribute most in the areas of in- 
telligence, educational and personality tests, the 
child’s adjustment to school, the adult's adjustment 
to a vocation, reading and speech disabilities, and 
emotional disturbances which are not deeply rooted 
and can be alleviated by supportive methods. The 
psychiatrist’s education seldom includes training in 
research while the psychologist’s does. Research 
method, statistics, and the objective approach are 
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fields in which the psychologist has some responsi- 
bility to convey the essentials to the young psy- 


chiatrist. The psychologist, on the other hand, is 
usually weak in the dynamic approach, which should 
serve as a balance to excessive objectivity —R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

3980. Long, L. Professional status and training 
of psychologists;. report on annual meeting of 
NYSAAP. J. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 104-108.— 
The ninth annual meeting of the New York State 
Association for Applied Psychology was devoted 
largely to consideration of (1) certification of psy- 
chologists, (2) internships for students, (3) agencies 
utilizing psychologists, and (4) misrepresentation in 
the field of psychological guidance.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

3981. Madow, L. H. Systematic sampling and 
its relation to other sampling designs. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1946, 41, 204-217.—The relation of 
systematic sampling to random sampling, stratified 
random sampling, and cluster sampling is discussed 
through both theoretical considerations and numeri- 
cal examples. Systematic sampling is described as a 
special case of cluster sampling where only one 
cluster is sampled and none of the elements in a 
cluster are contiguous in the population. Judgment 
of the desirability of systematic sampling is de- 
pendent upon an estimate of the order of magnitude 
of the interclass correlation coefficient. The chief 
danger in application lies in selecting a sampling 
interval equal to the period of data with periodic 
formation.— F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 

3982. Munn, N. L. Student’s manual to accom- 
pany Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
Pp. ix + 173. $1.00.—Following a brief discussion 
of how to study effectively, 25 chapters are devoted 
to self-testing exercises, questions for discussion, 
accounts of relevant films, etc. An appendix presents 
certain materials for experiments. The manual is 
designed to accompany the author’s textbook (see 
20: 2173).—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3983. Newman, E. B., & Stevens, S. S. The 
electronic generation of airplane noise for use in 
testing and training. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
22544.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 18. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
A detailed description is given of methods used for 
producing aircraft noise for testing new equipment 
and personnel. The essential parts of the apparatus 
are the noise generator, an amplifier capable of pro- 
ducing a considerable output of audio-frequency 
power, and loudspeakers of sufficient power-handling 
capacity and wide range of frequency-response to 
produce the high levels of noise in a chamber.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3984. Phillips, D. The foundations of experience. 
Phil. Sci., 1946, 13, 150-165.—In spite of attempts to 
break away from the reflex arc ‘or stimulus-response 
conception, psychology is still dominated for the 
most part by the notion of adaptation to the external 
environment. Even the Gestalt psychology remains 
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adaptive in its emphasis. The author suggests the 
hypothesis that “the neural activity of the central 
nervous system is chiefly characterized by inter- 
actions of afferent nervous impulse which involve 
... patterns of neural activity integrated in 
different ways at various levels of neural structure.” 
The structure of the central nervous system seems 
to be aimed, not at establishing all possible con- 
nections between receptors and effectors, but at 
bringing together all afferent paths with similar 
functions. At the subcortical levels this seems to be 
done without regard to differences of modality; at 
the cortical level the aim seems to be to bring to- 
gether paths of the same receptor modality. Thus 
reflexes freed from cortical control tend to become 
“generalized.”” Acceptance of this hypothesis will 
lead to greater emphasis upon central processes and 
upon sensori-affective elements and to a better 
understanding of the significance of valuation.— 
R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


3985. Randall, J. H., Jr. A note on Mr. Sheldon’s 
mind. J. Phil., 1946, 43, 209-214.—Another reply 
is given to Sheldon’s criticism of the ‘‘naturalists.” 
The author concedes that if we divide processes into 
two kinds, the one to be called mental and the other 
physical, we must then adopt the point of view of 
interaction; but he does not regard this as the most 
fruitful formulation of the problem. It is better to 
treat mind as a distinctive way of operating, ex- 
emplified by such organisms as we regard as intelli- 
gent. If St. Thomas’s conception of substance is 
reformulated to mean “controlling power,” the 
author is even willing to grant that a mind is a 
substance. This does not require, however, that 
mind should be taken as an “immaterial substance.” 
It is urged that the best way to approach the goal 
of an “inclusive and overarching perspective that 
will dissolve the ancient quarrels of the schools” is 
to develop each of the ways of approaching a 
specific issue until it takes account of all the facts, 
and is hence capable of translation into the other 
ways.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


3986. Ray, W. S. A memory drum for paired 
associate learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 239- 
242.—Automatic exposure apparatus ordinarily has 
an open window past which flashes a section of the 
drum when the material is moved up a space. This 
paper describes a machine with which both members 
of a pair of items are printed on the same line and in 
which each appears in its own window with a shutter 
for each window. This machine was developed from 
Hull’s automatic memory apparatus. Dimensions 
and other pertinent data are presented, along with 
photographs of drawings of the machine and of the 
machine itself—W. W. Morris (Michigan). 


3987. Roura Parella, J. Fundamentacién de las 
ciencias del espiritu en Dilthey. (Foundations of 
intellectual sciences in Dilthey.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 
1946, 8, 37-57.—An expository summary of Dilthey’s 
work is presented.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 


3985-3990 


3988. Rubinstein, S. L. Consciousness in the 
light of dialectical materialism. (Trans. by N. J. 
Nelson, from Bull. Acad. U.R.S.S., Ser. Hist. Phil., 
1945, No. 3, 148-157.) Sct. & Soc., 1946, 10, 252- 
261.—Idealistic and behavioristic views have to be 
rejected in the treatment of consciousness because 
both separate consciousness from action. Soviet 
psychology developed a new theory of consciousness 
on the basis of Lenin’s theory of reflection. Con- 
sciousness is always interrelated with the external 
world, with the actions of the individual, and with 
his social relations. Psychophysiological research 
shows that psychic components are an integral part 
of the motor process. Soviet psychology is a study 
of man’s consciousness in action. These views are of 
importance in the theory of personality. Traits are 
not static and are not simply determined either by 
environment or heredity. ‘Characterological traits 
manifest themselves in man’s actions and are formed 
in those actions.’’— F. Heider (Smith). 


3989. Rusk, G. Y. Salvaging physiological psy- 
chology. Phil. Sci., 1946, 13, 123-130.—The author 
maintains that physiological psychology is funda- 
mentally irrational. In the present paper he is 
chiefly concerned with the irrationality of necessarily 
posited “jumps” in neural processes. The solution 
is found in the recognition that the spatial and 
temporal environments in which the jumps take 
place are irrational (i.e., contain gestalts), in the 
demonstrated ability of mathematics and physics to 
measure the irrational, and finally in the meaning 
and purposes of the states of consciousness which 
just precede the neurological processes in question. 
“The foregoing interpretation of physiological psy- 
chology would not require us to discard the present 
content of that science, but it would require us 
minutely to reinterpret every part of it so as to fit 
each part into spatial and temporal gestalts mathe- 
matically measured, and conceived when the 
question is raised as tools of human meaning and 
purpose.”"—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 


3990. Sheldon, W. H. Are naturalists material- 
ists? J. Phil., 1946, 43, 197—-209.—Sheldon returns 
to the attack upon the ‘“‘naturalists’”’ (see 19: 2435). 
He insists that to describe ‘‘the mind-body situation 
in terms of functions or events rather than of sub- 
stances doesn’t help to solve or dissolve the issue. 
The question remains whether the functions or 
events we call mental are wholly controlled by or 
contingent upon those we call physical.” The issue 
between reductive and non-reductive materialism 
is a trivial one. The real question is whether we can 
be satisfied with a causal materialism; and by their 
own admissions the ‘“naturalists’’ are causal ma- 
terialists. At best this can be but one kind of 
metaphysics among many; and the real task of 
philosophy is to include the positive teachings of all 
schools and to see that they never really refute one 
another—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State 
College). 
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3991-3999 


3991. Smith, K. U. A graphical recorder for 
synchronous linear registration of several mechani- 
cal movements. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
20289.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 30. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
The memorandum describes the specifications of 
construction, principles of operation, and directions 
for operating a graphical recorder of new design. 
The recorder has been designed primarily to be used 
in aircraft in conjunction with selsyn and servo 
follow-up systems to record simultaneously the 
various components of gunner performance in track- 
ing, framing, and triggering flexible gun sights. It 
may also be used for various other purposes in the 
study of mechanical movements, such as time-scaled 
performance recording for job studies, graphical 
recording of instrument control, and performance of 
training or test devices. Photographs, engineering 
drawings, and parts designation lists are included.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 


Commerce.) 


3992. Starbuck, E. D. Look to this day! Los 
Angeles: Univ. Southern California Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiv + 427. $3.25.—‘‘This volume contains perti- 
nent articles . . . on many of the major philosoph- 
ical, psychological, and educational issues of the day. 
Some of this material has been previously published. 

. . These selections have been chosen from various 
sources to represent a wide field of activity and 


accomplishment.”” The main sections of the book 
are entitled: Know Thyself; The Culture of Per- 
sonality; The Religion of Humanity; The Tools of 
Culture; and Purely Personal. An appendix includes 
a 54-item bibliography of the author’s published 
writings.— V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


3993. Stevens, S. S. Machines cannot fight 
alone. Amer. Scientist, 1946, 34, 389-400.—Wartime 
use of such devices as aircraft, radar, and radio 
reaffirmed the fact that “the science known as 
psychophysics” is of paramount importance, for 
human limitations determine what can be done with 
a particular piece of equipment. We must decide 
whether or not to allow all our scientists to resume 
peacetime positions, thus deserting the research 
which produces instruments properly adapted to the 
human organism.—D. K. Spelt (Univ. Arkansas). 


3994. Stevens, S. S. On the theory of scales of 
measurement. Science, 1946, 103, 677-680.—The 
author is concerned with the fundamental question 
of the meaning of measurement and discusses the 
problem in terms of the 4 scales of measurement: the 
nominal, ordinal, interval, and ratio scales. Each 
scale is separately discussed with respect to the rules 
for assigning numerals, the mathematical properties 
of the scale resulting from the assignment, and the 
statistical operations applicable to measurements 
made with each type of scale. The final discussion 
regarding measurement as applied to a particular 
situation is: what rules, if any, have been followed 
in assigning numerals and what type of scale is there- 
fore being used.— F. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 


GENERAL 


3995. Swineford, F., & Holzinger, K. J. Selected 
references on statistics, the theory of test construc- 
tion, and factor analysis. Sch. Rev., 1946, 54, 364— 
367.—The period March, 1945, to March, 1946, is 
covered by a list of 34 titles—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph's College for Women). 

3996. Szatrowski, Z. Calculating the geometric 
mean from a large amount of data. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1946, 41, 218-220.—The short method for 
calculating the arithmetic mean is applied to the 
logarithmic formula for the geometric mean. The 
method requires the getting of 4 logarithms and 1 
antilogarithm in addition to the tabulation of the 
data as done in the computation of the arithmetic 
mean.— F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 

3997. Tsao, F.. & Johnson, P. O. A note on 
solutions of analysis of variance for the problem of 
unequal or disproportionate subclass numbers. J. 
exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 253-255.—The solutions of 
analysis of variance for problems of unequal or dis- 
proportionate subclass numbers are presented under 
various assumptions. These solutions are treated as 
the general ones with the problem of equal or 
proportionate subclass numbers considered as a 
special case. The authors show that in the case of 
equal frequencies all of the solutions under the 
different assumptions concerning main effects will 
approach the same results. In the case of pro- 
portionate frequencies, it is demonstrated how the 
data can be treated under the assumption of no 
interaction, and under the assumption of significant 
interaction (with both ‘“‘the weighted means” and 
“the unweighted means”’).—G. G. Thompson 
(Syracuse). 

3998. Veneklasen, P. S., & Miller, J. Micro- 
phones, earphone cushions and handsets for special 
applications. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 22853.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 107. $1.50, microfilm; $8.00, photostat.— 
Sections of this report cover (1) a boom mounting 
for the M-6/UR noise cancelling microphone; (2) 
modification of the boom mounting for the M6/UR 
microphone and measurement of signal-to-noise 
ratio of the M6/UR for several mounting positions; 
(3) a dual-seal cushion for earphones; (4) a new hand- 
set for military use; and (5) a handset with noise 
shield. The first 2 sections describe a substitute for 
the fixed position harness for upper-lip microphones 
and tests of its effectiveness. The earphone cushion 
was designed to meet requirements for comfort, high 
attenuation, and efficient acoustic coupling between 
phone and ear. The sections on handsets describe 
equipment developed to meet military conditions.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

3999. Williams, C. B. Yule’s ‘characteristic’ and 
the ‘index of diversity.’ Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 
482.—Mathematical logic indicates that Yule’s 


characteristic ( K= ==) is proportional to the 
1 


reciprocal of Fisher's index of diversity (2 = >): 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


However, these random sampling statistics, when 
applied to verbal and biologic data, were not in such 
agreement, suggesting that further investigation is 
much needed both on the mathematical side and in 
testing against biological data—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4000. Working, H. MJesearch in the social 
sciences. Science, 1946, 104, 193-—197.—The bases of 
science and the general pattern of scientific analysis 
and pseudo-scientific analysis are discussed. In the 
author’s view, too much work in the social sciences 
are pseudo-scientific, i. e., observation leads directly 
to hypothesis and theory. This means that the 
important scientific step of testing the hypothesis is 
left out or, frequently, the hypothesis is inadequately 
tested.— F. A. Mote (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 4243, 4333. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


4001. Ades, H. W., & Raab, D. H. Recovery of 
motor function after two-stage extirpation of area 4 in 
monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 55-60.— 
W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

4002. Alexander, L. Neuropathology and neuro- 
physiology, including electroencephalography, in 
wartime Germany. (1945; Publ. Bd., No. 359.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 65. $0.50, mimeo.—An extensive survey is 
presented of German research in neuropathology and 
neurophysiology, particularly electroencephalology. 
Studies were also made of anoxia and severe acute 
fatigue states approaching sleep. An invention of 
great practical interest was a signalling apparatus 
for dangerous slowing of the cerebral electroactivity 
invented by Dr. Kornmiiller. The report covers 
work at the following institutes: (1) Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Brain Research; (2) Physiological 
Institute of the University of Géttingen; (3) Luft- 
fahrtmedizinisches Forschungs-Institut of the Luft- 
waffe. The appendix lists personnel and bibliog- 
raphies of the scientists interrogated.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4003. Amassian, V. E., & Floyd, W. F. Repetitive 
discharge of giant nerve fibres of the earthworm. 
Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 412-413.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4004. Babsky, E. B. Changes in the contents of 
acetylcholine in nervous tissue under the influence 
of constant current. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 730. 
—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4005. Barnes, T. C. A cerebral hyperventilation 
index for electroencephalography. J. Psychol., 1946, 
22, 67—75.—The theoretical aspects of hyperventila- 
tion are discussed as an introduction to the proposed 
method of estimating susceptibility to hypocapnia. 
Scoring takes the following factors into consideration: 
blood sugar level at the time of testing in relation to 
types of waves, changes in pulse rate, vital capacity, 
effort in breathing, and peripheral vasoconstriction. 
Total scores varying from + 17 to — 28 are possible. 


4000-4013 


A group of normal subjects scored + 4.8 + .49, 
while a group of patients with histories of seizures 
scored —4.5+1.4. Analysis of further records 
seemed to indicate a rather close correlation between 
numbers of alpha spindles and numbers of respira- 
tions. 34-item bibliography—R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

4006. Cohn, R. Influence of harmonic content on 
wave forms of the human electroencephalogram. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 161-1644—W. D. Neff 
(Chicago). ‘ 

4007. Darrow, C. W. The electroencephalogram 
and psychophysiological regulations in the brain. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 791-798.—Low po- 
tential beta waves are associated with a high level of 
cerebral activity, whereas higher potential alpha 
waves are characterized by a lower level of waking 
cerebral activity. This paradox is explained by the 
author in terms of cortical and subcortical mecha- 
nisms regulating each other. Underactivity, over- 
activity, or imbalance of these functions would ac- 
count for the EEG and autonomic patterns which 
are manifest in many abnormal mental conditions. 
87-item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

4008. Eccles, J. C. Synaptic potentials of moto- 
neurones. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 87-120.— 
W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

4009. Eccles, J. C., & Malcolm, J. L. Dorsal root 
potentials of the spinal cord. J. Neurophysiol., 
1946, 9, 139-159.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

4010. Glaser, M. A., Sjaardema, H., & Woelfel, 
M. Effect on the electroencephalogram of localized 
pressure on the brain. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 
53—72.—Pressure applied experimentally to the brain 
of rabbits was found to produce abnormal EEG 
patterns. Seizure and associated seizure patterns 
were observed in 85% of the cases. Apparatus 
designed to produce the compression and, at the 
same time, carry the recording electrodes is de- 
scribed.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

4011. Kelly, A. H., Beaton, L. E., & Magoun, 
H. W. A midbrain mechanism for facio-vocal 
activity. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 181-189. 

4012. Konorski, J., & Lubinska, L. Mechanical 
excitability of regenerating nerve-fibres. Lancet, 
1946, 250, 609-610.—Thresholds to graded mechani- 
cal stimuli (‘‘light hammer falling on the nerve from 
different heights’’) of crushed nerves regenerating in 
rabbits and cats over periods of from 10 to 36 days 
were determined. ‘‘The youngest part of a re- 
generated nerve is excited by blows of a few ergs, 
whereas the undegenerated part, like the normal 
control nerves, requires some hundreds or thousands 
of ergs to start the reaction. In the regenerated 
segment the mechanical excitability varies along the 
nerve, decreasing towards the older portions of the 
fibres.” —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4013. Krieg, W. J.S. Connections of the cerebral 
cortex. I. The albino rat. J. comp. Neurol., 1946, 
84, 221-275.—A comprehensive histological study is 
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4014-4024 


presented of the topography of the cortical areas, the 
first systematic investigation of its kind on the rat.— 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

4014. Magoun, H. W., & Rhines, R. An inhibi- 
tory mechanism in the bulbar reticular formation. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 165—171.—Stimulation of 
an area in the bulbar segment of the brain stem was 
found to inhibit motor activity initiated reflexly, or 
in decerebrate rigidity, or by stimulation of motor 
cortex.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 

4015. Nathan, P. W., & Rennie, A.M. Value of 
Tinel’s sign. Lancet, 1946, 250, 610-611.—In 93 
cases of peripheral nerve lesions, test was made of 
the validity of the distally referred tingling sensation 
produced by tapping over the course of the damaged 
nerve. This sign has been reputed to indicate the 
regeneration of the nerve. “The criterion of re- 
generation was the observation of voluntary power 
in a muscle which had previously shown none.” It 
was concluded that the absence of the tingling 
sensation (negative sign) bears no consistent relation- 
ship to the state of the nerve; an advancing positive 
sign (i.e., presence of the tingling), however, appears 
to indicate regeneration of the nerve.—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

4016. Pool, J. L. Nerve stimulation in paraplegic 
patients by means of buried induction coil; pre- 
liminary report. J. Neurosurg., 1946, 3, 264-267. 


4017. Redlich, F. C., Callahan, A., & Mendelson, 
R. H. Electroencephalographic changes after eye 
opening and visual stimulation. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1946, 18, 367—376.—The effect of opening and closing 
the eyes in the light or in darkness was observed on 


the occipital electrical rhythm of 100 normal patients, 
3 blind patients, 32 unilaterally blind patients, and 
9 patients with homonymous hemianopsia. The 
general but by no means consistent result of opening 
the eyes in either the light or the dark in the case of 
normal patients and those unilaterally blind was an 
increase in the frequency and a decrease in the 


amplitude of the brain waves. No changes were 
noted in the electroencephalogram of the blind or 
hemianopic patients. The theoretical implications 
of the above findings are discussed.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4018. Renshaw, B. Central effects of centripetal 
impulses in axons of spinal ventral roots. /. Neuro- 
physiol., 1946, 9, 191-204. 

4019. Rhines, R., & Magoun, H. W. Brain stem 
facilitation of cortical motor response. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1946, 9, 219-229. 

4020. Vatsuro, E. G. [A study in the relative 
lability of the processes of the higher nervous 
activity connected with individual analysers. ] Trud. 
fisiol. Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 33-57.—The 
lability of processes of the central nervous system is 
inferred for the chimpanzee and the dog from the 
degree of stability of conditioned reflexes. The ape 


shows greater lability in the processes involving the 
kinesthetic senses than in processes involving visual 
sensitivity. 


The dog, by contrast, shows greater 
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lability in the processes associated with audition than 
in those associated with vision. English summary.— 
G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 4053, 4078, 4128, 4137, 4170. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


4021. Anschiitz, E. Uber das Auftreten und den 
Sinn subjektiver Tonempfindung. (On the produc- 
tion and the significance of subjective auditory 
sensations.) Z. Psychol., 1942, 152, 211-242.—The 
writer recorded, over a period of 34 months, the 
occurrence of 100 auditory sensations independent of 
objective external stimulation and of internal 
pathological excitation of the ear. The pitch of each 
sensation was noted. The data are presented in 
many ways: distribution of pitches, location in the 
scale, harmonic relationships, center of gravity of the 
distribution, right-left orientation, influence of time 
of day and month, etc. Tones of the C-major scale 
appear to be predominant.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4022. Atkinson, M. Tinnitus aurium: observa- 
tions on the effect of curare on loudness level. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St Louis, 1946, 55, 398-405.—Following 
1 mg./kilo intravenous injection of curare, 4 patients 
(in 3 of whom psychogenic factors were involved) 
reported a marked decrease in the loudness level of 
their tinnitus, 2 reported an increase, and 8 (1 
patient with psychological involvements) reported 


no change. A psychotic, suffering from auditory 
hallucinations, reported no change. ‘“‘The results 
indicate that increased tension in the intrinsic 


muscles of the ear is not a factor in the production 
of tinnitus except in cases where an emotional 
disturbance is also present."—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4023. Békésy, G. v. Uber die Messung der 
Schwingungsamplitude der Gehérknéchelchen mit- 
tels einer kapazitiven Sonde. (On the measurement 
of the vibratory amplitude of the ossicles by means 
of a capacity probe.) Akust. Z., 1941, 6, 1-16.— 
With a small probe forming a condenser, the am- 
plitude of vibrations was deduced from variations in 
capacity (ear of a cadaver). Pressure is increased 
20-fold as it is transmitted from the tympanic 
membrane to the basal plate of the stirrup, inde- 
dependent of frequency up to 2400 c.p.s. With a 
constant air pressure at the tympanum, transmission 
drops off below 1000 c.p.s. With a constant sound 
pressure at the tympanum, the vibratory amplitude 
of the plate of the stirrup is a function of frequency, 
decreasing proportionally as frequency increases up 
to 2000 c.p.s.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4024. Békésy, G. v. Uber die Elastizitét der 
Schneckentrennwand des Ohres. (On the elasticity 
of the separating membrane of the cochlea of the 
ear.) Akust. Z., 1941, 6, 265-278.—Microscopic 
measurement of the displacement of Reissner’s 
membrane and the basilar membrane in response to 
pressure at the oval window revealed that, contrary 
to the Helmholtz theory, the basilar membrane is 
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under practically no tension. The differences in 
elasticity, from base to apex, are explicable in terms 
of thickness and especially of width. In response 
to a pressure of 1 cm. of water, the maximal dis- 
placement increases linearly along the membrane, 
from 0.1 to 104.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4025. Bouma, P.J. Der Zusammenhang zwisch- 
en den Begriffen Leuchtdichte, Helligkeit, Dun- 
kelleuchtdichte, usw. (The connection between the 
concepts of luminous density, brightness, luminous 
density in the dark, etc.) Physica, ’s Grav., 1941, 8, 
413-424.—These concepts are defined and compared. 
—/(Courtesy Année psychol.). — 

4026. Busch, L., Neumann, H. J., & Studnitz, 
G. v. Sehpurpurléslichkeit in Zephirol. (Solubility 
of visual purple in Zephirol.) | Naturwissenschaften, 
1941, 29, 781.—Zephirol, a commercial disinfectant 
composed of a mixture of ammonium salts of high 
molecular weight, extracts visual purple, as does 
digitonin. The Zephirol solution, however, differs 
from the digitonin solution in that the visual purple 
is not bleached by exposure to light and is precipi- 
tated by heat. Since this disinfectant prevents the 
denaturation of proteins, it is concluded that the 
normal bleaching of visual purple by light results 
from the denaturation of the component proteins.— 
(Courtesy. Année psychol.). 

4027. Carhart, R. Individual differences in hear- 
ing for speech. Ann. Otol., St Louis, 1946, 55, 233- 
266.—Individual differences between thresholds ob- 
tained with pure tone audiometric methods and 
those obtained with speech stimuli were investigated. 
The correlation coefficient between the audiometry 
and speech scores of 100 unselected cases was +.71. 
The margin of uncertainty (+ 1 standard error of 
estimate) in predicting any single pure tone average 
from knowledge of the speech threshold was found 
to be 28.8 db; the margin in predicting a speech 
reception score from knowledge of pure tone thresh- 
old was 27.4 db. Distributions of 129 and of 1,105 
“difference scores’’ (pure tone average subtracted 
from the speech reception threshold) were negatively 
skewed and ranged from about — 52 to + 33 db. 
Pure tone loss was usually slightly less than the loss 
for speech reception a little more than half the time. 
Speech reception scores tended to be superior 
(positive difference scores) in groups of patients 
showing high-tone loss or recent (under 2 years) 
hearing loss. Effect on difference scores was con- 
flicting in the groups with various exposure and blast 
trauma. Difference scores seemed to be independent 
of conductive or perceptive involvement. Illustra- 
tive case histories and clinical interpretations are 
presented.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4028. Chodroff, M. N., & Margaretten, E. J. The 
effect of peripheral stimulation on central acuity. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 23, 206-209.—The authors 
state that ‘‘an increase in acuity will take place due 
to a peculiar vibratory and ballooning effect upon 
each object fixated,” after a patient has been stimu- 
lated with peripheral patterns in monochromatic 
green while he maintains central fixation. They 


4025-4031 


attribute this to a “summative effect in the bipolar 
cells which in turn may bounce back or return the 
sensation to foveal area cones and thus serve to re- 
enforce stimulus to central vision.”"—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

4029. Clark, B., Johnson, M. L., & Dreher, R. E. 
The effect of sunlight on dark adaptation. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1946, 29, 828-836.—Elevation of the night 
visual threshold, causing a 50% loss in visual effi- 
ciency, is produced in individuals exposed to sunlight 
for 3 to 4 hours daily. Low-transmission sunglasses 
worn during the day prevent loss of night visual 
efficiency.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


4030. Crawford, B. H. Photochemical laws and 
visual phenomena. Proc. roy. Soc., 1946, B133, 63- 
75.—The purpose of the experiments was to deter- 
mine the physical laws describing the recovery 
process (dark adaptation) whereby retinal photo- 
chemical materials are replaced following exposure 
to light. The apparatus is described for presenting 
to the author’s right eye (fovea or parafovea) a 
“conditioning field”’ of light 12° in diameter and test 
fields of varying intensities 0.5° or 8° in diameter. 
Recovery curves for several intensities and times of 
exposure of the conditioning field were plotted by 
noting the time interval between cutting off the 
conditioning field and first seeing the test field. 
Coincidences of these experimental curves with the 
theoretical curve based on the reciprocity law indi- 
cate that the law predicts the chemical recovery 
process in the fovea and. the parafovea when the 
initial conditioning stimulus is less than about 1 sec. 
in duration, and the middle and later stages of 
recovery in the parafovea when the initial condi- 
tioning stimulus does not exceed 100 sec. in duration. 
—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4031. Davis, H., Morgan, C. T., Hawkins, J. E., 
Jr., Galambos, R., & Smith, F. W. Temporary 
deafness following exposure to loud tones and 
noises. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 19-21.— 
“The ears of 15 young men (17 to 21 years) and of 
four older men (29 to 46 years) were repeatedly 
exposed at intervals of several days to intense tones 
of frequencies of 500, 1,000, 2,000 and 4,000 cycles 
at intensities of 110, 120 and 130 db. for periods of 
from one to 64 minutes. Following each exposure, 
tests were made of the threshold of auditory sensi- 
tivity and of the ability to understand words spoken. 
. . .” Temporary impairment of the “‘variable’’ or 
“nerve deafness” type was found for tones above, 
but not below, the exposure frequency, with greater 
effects when using longer exposures or more intense 
tones. The exposure tone of 500 cycles was least 
effective, tones of 1,000 and 2,000 cycles about 
equally effective, and the tone of 4,000 cycles much 
more effective. ‘‘The impairment of understanding 
of speech is more closely related to the overall loud- 
ness loss at the intensity level at which the speech is 
heard than to the threshold audiogram or to the 
loudness loss in any special portion of the speech 
frequency range (400 to 4,000 cycles)."—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 
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4032. De Vries, H. Luminosity curve of tri- 
chromats. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 736-737.— 
With sensitivity to a wave length of 650 my arbi- 
trarily set equal for all observers, the luminosity 
(expressed in terms of the sensitivity of the author's 
deuteranomalous eyes) of a wave length of 550 my 
was found to differ by as much as a factor of 2 in the 
case of 22 normal trichromats whose color matches 
were reasonably the same. In a second experiment, 
the sensitivity curves of the red-receptors of 5 
persons with various color anomalies were found to 
be very similar, but differences were again noted in 
their luminosity curves. It is suggested that the 
differences in the luminosity curves are due to a 
variation in the number of receptors of each type 
in the eye. These data are regarded as supporting 
Helmholtz’s trichromatic hypothesis rather than 
Granit’s suggestion that 1 type of receptor (the 
dominators) determines luminosity and the other 2 
types (the modulators) determine only color.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

4033. De Vries, H. Mechanism of colour dis- 


crimination and a new type of colour blindness. 
Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 804-805.—The intensity 


discrimination and the visual acuity of the 3 sets of 
receptors postulated by the Young-Helmholtz theory 
were studied in support of the suggestion that differ- 
ences in luminosity curves are due to variation in 
the number of receptors of a particular type in each 
eye. The methods employed presented either a 
constant spot of light against a variable larger field 
or 2 semicircles of light, the wave length or intensity 
of one of which was varied. Data are presented 
showing the combinations of green and blue required 
to make the spot or the dividing line vanish. A new 
kind of color blindness is interpreted as due to 
anomalies in the number of each receptor-type 
present.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4034. Dishoeck, H. A. C. v. Der Einfluss von 
Luftdruckvariationen auf das Gehir bei Luft- und 
Knochenleitung. (The influence of variations of air 
pressure on hearing by air conduction and by bone 
conduction.) Proc. Acad. Sct., Amst., 1940, 43, 104— 
112.—In studying air conduction, a tube introduced 
into the meatus kept the tympanum under a pressure 
(positive or negative) manometrically measured, 
while sound was provided by a telephone receiver. 
Hearing was optimal when the pressure was main- 
tained within the limits of + 2 cm. of water. When 
pressure was increased to 40 cm. of water, hearing 
loss for 256 c.p.s. was 18 db; for 100 cm. of water, the 
corresponding loss was 28 db. For higher frequencies 
the loss was smaller, becoming negligible above 4000 
c.p.s. The effects of decompression were in the same 
direction, though much less marked. To test bone 
conduction, Bérdny’s conductor was applied to the 
mastoid, with compression or decompression pro- 
duced by Politzer’s balloon. Hearing was dimin- 
ished for some frequencies (but with losses only two 
thirds as great as in air conduction) by variations in 
air pressure, but for high frequencies (especially 4000 
c.p.s.) the effect was favorable, perhaps due to the im- 
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mobilization of the stirrup in the oval window. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4035. Fleischer, E. Die vierdimensionale Man- 
nigfaltigkeit der Farbténe. (The 4-dimensional 
diversity of hue.) Z. Psychol., 1941, 150, 268-319.— 
It is suggested that to the 3 dimensions attributed 
to color sensation a fourth be added, distinguishing 
the contrast of light and dark from that of clearness 
and obscurity. The totality of visual sensation 
would then be represented by a series of triangular 
pyramids.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4036. Fleischer, E. Die Konstanz der Farbtine. 
(The constancy of hue.) Z. Psychol., 1941, 151, 33- 
80.—The classic theories of vision, those of Helm- 
holtz and of Hering, have not put an end to the 
controversies regarding color constancy which con- 
trast the importance of experience and innate de- 
termination, and of central and peripheral factors. 
The present explanation is in terms of direct proc- 
esses of excitation of the visual organ. The action 
of light upon the receptive surface is largely neu- 
tralized by a local physiological reaction; vision is 
possible only because this compensation is in- 
complete at the boundaries of unequally excited 
surfaces. On either side of such boundaries are 
produced positive and negative physiological excita- 
tions to which the perceptions of light and dark 
correspond and which thus depend upon relative 
rather than absolute intensity levels. The phe- 
nomenon of constancy is the direct consequence of 
this process. Psychological or central factors need 
be considered only to account for secondary varia- 
tions dependent upon the spatial orientation of the 
reflecting objects.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4037. Franz, W. Zur Theorie des Farbensehens. 
(On the theory of color vision.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1941, 246, 112-128. Also Naturwissen- 
schaften, 1942, 29, 766 ff.—This theory is based on 
2 principles: (a) the color analysis by Goethe, which 
attributes purity to blue, purple, and yellow, while 
red, green, and violet are but mixed colors; and ()) 
the idea that the chromatic sensation depends on the 
relative amounts of decomposition of 3 photo- 
sensitive substances. When the substance sensitive 
to the very long wave lengths (the red of von 
Studnitz) is not decomposed, the sensation of blue 
results. Similarly, lack of decomposition of the 
“‘vellow” substance yields purple, and lack of change 
of the “‘blue’”’ substance produces the yellow sensa- 
tion. The color triangle is reconstructed on these 
assumptions, the sensation of “‘lacking’’ of an 
excitation possessing the chromatic quality. In 
deuteranopia, the lack of the middle component 
permits the perception only of blue and yellow, with 
green and purple missing. Protanopia results from 
lack of the substance sensitive to long waves, with 
shortening of the spectrum, blue-blindness, and 
preservation of yellow and purple.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4038. Gebel, O. W . Erregung 
der Netzhaut auch durch en? 
(The sensation of white. Excitation of the retina 
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also by longitudinal radiations?) ». Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1940, 142, 491-494——This hypothesis 
suggests that light waves include longitudinal waves, 
for which the rods are the receptors and from which 
the sensation is an interrupted light. Besides the 
cones sensitive only to colors, there are also ‘‘white 
cones” responsive to all light—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

4039. Grieve, J. Incidence of defective colour 
vision. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 276.—Of 16,180 
candidates (young healthy men aged 18-30 years) 
for the Royal Air Force, 6.63% were found to be 
color defective when tested with the Ishihara Plates 
and the’ Giles Archer Colour Perception Unit 
(Aviation Model), the latter test being given only if 
more than one error was made on the former. This 
result is taken as evidence for the least incidence 
of defective color vision that may be expected in the 
male population.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4040. Gurevitch, M. M. Spectrum sensitivity 
of the three receptors of the eye. C. R. Acad. Sct. 
U.R.S.S., 1945, 48, 637-640. 

4041. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
Color vision and recent developments in color vision 
testing. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 35, 603-614. 
—Basic concepts relevant in color-vision testing and 
brief comments on various tests are presented in 
expanded outline form under five headings. In “A 
Working Hypothesis for Studying Color Vision,” 
illuminants, the eye, and test material are discussed 
as factors in testing. The ICI co-ordinate system 
and standard observer and the ISCC test data are 
briefly described in sections II and III. ‘Typical 
Tests in Current Use’’ includes descriptions of tests 
classified as to types. Section V presents a classifica- 
tion of normal and defective color perception with 
comments on appearance of the spectrum to indi- 
viduals with different types of color deficiency.— 
M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


4042. Hartridge, H. Miicro-stimulation of the 
human retina. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 482. 


4043. Heinsius, E. Die Farbensinnpriifung bei 
der Kriegsmarine. (Testing of color vision in the 
marine soldier.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1941, 144, 
150-163.—Among 4,406 volunteers were found 6.7% 
whose color vision was abnormal. A criticism is 
given of the various pseudoisochromatic charts. 
Intelligence plays a part in the recognition of symbols 
and designs. Certain anomalies, especially of green, 
are frequently overlooked completely. The best 
charts are the 4th and 5th editions of the Ishihara 
and the 20th of the Stilling-Hertel, which miss only 
about 1% of the abnormals. In doubtful cases, it is 
necessary to employ the anomaloscope, the use of 
which is described.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4044. Heinsius, E. Einige Hilfsmittel zur Prii- 
fung der Dunkeladaptation. (Techniques for testing 
dark adaptation.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1939, 102, 
196-205.—A method of group testing is described, 
involving preliminary light adaptation in a uniformly 
illuminated room; record is kept of the time at which 
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the location of E’s of various contrasts are indicated 
by each subject.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4045. Hendricks, J. E. War deafness in gunnery 
instructors. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1946, 55, 
68-80.—Three or 4 audiometric tests were made (at 
various times during an average period of 123 days) 
of each of 52 gunnery instructors serving 8 hours a 
day on the firing range (16-20 guns of .30 or .50 
caliber). Forty-five showed losses in acuity over the 
entire frequency range, with greatest average loss at 
a frequency of 8,192 cycles (13 db in the left, 12 db 
in the right ear). Degree of impairment was in 
general correlated with the length of exposure. The 
acuity of 11 men following furloughs of from 7-120 
days showed little recovery, except possibly at the 
lower frequencies.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4046. Hiler, H. Some associative aspects of 
color. J. Aesthet., 1946, 4, No. 4, 203-217.—Hiler, 
the designer of the Hiler Color Chart, offers sugges- 
tions for better systematization of and terminology 
in color nomenclature. He also applies a psycho- 
analytic free association technique to color names 
and presents for this his bibliographical sources.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


4047. Jores, A. Melanophorenhormon und Dun- 
keladaptation. (The melanophoric hormone and 
dark adaptation.) Klin. Wschr., 1940, 19, 1075- 
1077.—Infusing the eye with a solution of melano- 
phoric hormone accelerated the dark adaptation of 
36 of 40 subjects. The effect was abolished if the 
melanophoric activity was destroyed by ultraviolet 
radiation or trypsic digestion before application.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4048. Kellaway, P. The mechanism of the 
electrophonic effect. J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 
23-31.—Auditory phenomena produced by simul- 
taneous electrical and mechanical stimulation of the 
ear of human subjects were studied. Experiences 
and intensities of the 2 stimuli were varied and were 
essentially similar to those obtained with simul- 
taneous stimulation by 2 air-borne tones. This is 
taken as evidence that the 2 types of stimuli activate 
the same elements within the cochlea and that the 
activating force is mechanical in both cases. Evi- 
dence that the basilar membrane is critically damped 
is also presented —W. D. Neff (Chicago). 


4049. Kénig, H., & Liithy, H. Neuere Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Hellempfindlichkeit des mensch- 
lichen Auges. (New experiments on the sensi- 
tivity of the human eye to brightness.) Helv. phys. 
Acta, 1941, 11, 145-146.—The International Com- 
mission on Illumination did not, in 1939, see fit to 
modify the values of spectral visibility previously 
adopted. The writers describe in this connection 
the results of experiments by Jaggi. Luminous 
density (Leuchtdichte) depends upon the values of 
spectral visibility, which vary with brightness (as 
much as 30%). The flicker data of Jaggi reveal 
average discrepancies from the standards adopted by 
the Commission of 20% in blue, 10% in red, and 5% 
in yellow and orange.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 
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4050. Lierle, D. M., & Reger, S. N. Correlations 
between bone and air conduction acuity measure- 
ments over wide frequency ranges in different types 
of hearing impairments. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1946, 56, 187—224.—The instruments, techniques, 
experimental controls, and results are described of 
various test procedures (tuning-fork tests, bone- 
conduction vibrators, the Weber, Schwabach, and 
Rinne tests, and the Gellé, Bing, and occlusion tests) 
for the functional examination of hearing involving 
air conduction or bone conduction. Comparison of 
the air-conduction and the bone-conduction audio- 
grams of thresholds to frequencies from 128 to 8,192 
cycles in patients with various types of aural lesions 
indicated little or no disagreement. Although it is 
more difficult to achieve effective masking for bone- 
conduction than for air-conduction measurements, 
the bone-conduction vibrator is to be preferred since 
tests can be made over wider ranges of frequency and 
intensity.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4051. Lifshitz, S. J. Sensation elements for 
hearing and touch. C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1945, 
48, 479-481. 


4052. Léb, E. Uber die subjektive Wirkung von 
Klangfarbeninderungen. (On the subjective action 
of changes of timbre.) Aust. Z., 1941, 6, 279-294.— 
Apparatus designed by Nahrgang was used, making 
possible the independent variation of the intensity 
of each of 7 harmonics of fundamentals ranging from 
129 to 1740 c.p.s. Differential thresholds for 
changes in timbre were determined as a function of 
these adjustments. It was found that the threshold 
for timbre change was equal to the differential 
threshold for intensity of the harmonics modified. 
A just noticeable change could be induced by a 


change in intensity of a single harmonic of 10-30%. 
When 2 harmonics were modified simultaneously, 
the effect upon differential threshold was multiplied 


by ¥2.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4053. Loch, W. E., & Haines, H. L. Habituation 
to caloric vestibular stimulation. Laryngoscope, St 
Louis, 1946, 56, 43-45.—The nystagmic and vaso- 
motor reactions of human subjects were observed 
following daily unilateral caloric stimulation (the 
minimal caloric stimulation technique used is 
described) of the vestibular organs. The total 
duration of the nystagmus remained practically the 
same. But by the fourth or fifth day and again by 
the second or third day of successive stimulations 
following 5-8 days of no stimulation, the free 
intervals of the terminal nystagmus were missing, 
the nystagmic beats showing a regular decline after 
reaching maximum. It is suggested that the 
observed habituation to the stimulus used was due to 
partial elimination of the inhibitory action of the 
central nervous system on vestibular impulses.— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4054. Mackenzie, G. W. Galvanic test of the 
labyrinth. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1946, 25, 142- 
148.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 
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4055. Monje, M. Uber eine neue Methode zur 
Untersuchung der Tiefensehschirfe. Ein Beitrag 
zur Untersuchung der Tiefensehschirfe. (On a new 
method for the investigation of the acuity of depth 
perception; a contribution to the investigation of 
depth perception.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 261- 
279.—The adjustment of 3 horizontal threads in 
different planes yields a measure of the acuity of 
depth perception.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

4056. Morkovin, B. V., Kinkade, J. M., & 
Caziarc, D. R. Aural re-education; ological 
and therapeutic aspects. Los Angeles: M. R. Miller, 
1209 Crenshaw Blvd., 1946. Pp. 43. $0.75.—The 
authors discuss the importance of using the auditory, 
visual, kinesthetic, and rhythmic (AVKR) approach 
in the education and rehabilitation of the acoustically 
impaired. Hearing therapy is viewed as not being 
exclusively physical but rather as including problems 
which are basically psychological. Auricular train- 
ing is achieved most successfully when it is given in 
co-ordination with the visual and kinesthetic- 
rhythmic sense. The point is emphasized that “the 
psychogenic complications which may accompany 
and aggravate the acoustic impairment should be 
prevented, and for that purpose the acoustically 
impaired person should be psychologically and 
socially re-educated and his personality re-motivated 
and re-integrated."" A number of illustrative cases 
are given.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 
Deaf). 

4057. Miinster, C. Uber den Einfluss von Hel- 
ligkeitsunterscheiden in beiden Augen auf die 
stereoskopische Wahrnehmung. (On the influence 
of differences in brightness in the 2 eyes on stereo- 
scopic perception.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 245— 
260.—The apparatus permits the presentation of 2 
objects (white, black, gray) against a background of 
variable brightness; filters enable the variation of 
brightness in the 2 eyes. (a) When the left eye is 
darkened and bright objects viewed, the object at 
the left seems the farther away; when the filter is 
before the right eye, the left-hand object seems the 
nearer. When dark objects are used, the reverse 
relationship obtains. (b) This effect is enhanced by 
increasing the lateral displacement or increasing the 
contrast between object and background. (c) The 
object is seen as farther away when the brightness in 
the 2 eyes is different than when they are equally 
stimulated. (d) This effect is increased as .the 
brightness level is decreased. The first effect is 
thought to be the result of irradiation’s making a 
bright object against a dark ground appear larger. 
The second phenomenon may depend upon the 
mediation of a monocular localization.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4058. Nylund, C. E. Kritisches zur Methodik bei 
der Bestimm von Nachtblindheit als Symptom 
von Vitamin-A-Mangel. (Critique of the method 
for the determination of night blindness.as a symp- 
tom of vitamin A deficiency.) Vitamine u. Hormone, 
1941, 1, 411-428.—Although the nature of the 
relation between night blindness and vitamin A is 
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not known with certainty, the facts indicate clearly 
that a relationship does exist. The average dark- 
adaptation curve for 35 subjects is given, obtained 
after the photometric method of Granit. The 
threshold value of 5 + 7.5 uml. is reached at the end 
of 20 min.; a threshold above 16 is considered to 
indicate night blindness.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4059. Pauli, H. Die stereoskopische Reaktions- 
zeit. (Stereoscopic reaction time.) 2Z. Psychol., 
1941, 151, 177-192.—Concentric circles were pre- 
sented stereoscopically to the 2 eyes, with the 
disparity such as to yield a perception either of a 
hollow cone or a projecting cone. The time between 
the presentation and the perception as signalled by 
the subject was measured, as well as the stereoscopic 
threshold, the proportion of right and wrong judg- 
ments, and the coefficient of dispersion of the 
judgments. Fifty subjects (about 20 years of age) 
gave times varying between 1 and 5 sec. There was 
no significant relation between time and stereoscopic 
acuity, although there was a high correlation be- 
tween the coefficients of dispersion of these 2 
measures, and a correlation of .28 between reaction 
time and differential stereoscopic acuity.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

4060. Piaget, J., Albertini, B. v., & Rossi, M. 
Essai d’interprétation probabiliste de la loi de Weber 
et celles des centrations relatives. (A probability 
interpretation of Weber’s law and the laws of relative 
fixations.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1944, 30, 95- 
138.—There is a similarity between Weber's law and 
physical laws in which the logarithmic form is such 
that the addition of quantities by chance corresponds 
to the multiplication of their probabilities. Entropy, 
for example, is equal to the logarithm of the prob- 
ability of a system, because when one adds 2 en- 
tropies, one multiples the corresponding probabilities. 
Of more relevance to psychology is the fact that 
sensitivity to light of the photosensitive plate obeys 
Weber's law. Since the impression on the photo- 
sensitive plate has received an explanation in 
probability terms, the possibility is suggested that 
Weber’s law may yield a probability explanation. A 
possible explanation is undertaken with regard to 
the composition of perceptions, particularly in the 
case of perceptive comparisons. In comparing 2 
heights, A and A’, for example, there are many 
possible combinations between a point of fixation on 
A and the different probable points on A’ (and 
reciprocally). It is the combinations and their 
probabilities which may play a role as a multiplying 
factor in perceptive comparisons. The interpreta- 
tion, then, is one which expresses the relation defining 
the product of fixations on the 2 elements compared 
to each other. Explanations are given in probability 
terms of difference thresholds and of the variations 
found in threshold measurements with ascending and 
descending series.—W. E. Artus (Columbia). 

4061. Pickford, R. W. Factorial analysis of 
colour vision. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 700.— 
Analysis of the combined correlations between meas- 
ures of sensitivity to various colours and of brightness 
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in several experiments with normal subjects yielded 
3 factors: general—‘‘interpreted as expressing the 
subjects’ ability to carry out the experiments’; 
bipolar—red-green; and bipolar—yellow-blue. “‘. 

in all types of red-green blind subjects, red and 
green were combined in the third factor and still 
distinct from yellow. ...It appears that the 
Young-Helmholtz theory gains no support from 
these experiments, while a four-colour theory would 
be strongly supported. On such a theory it would 
appear that the primary sensitivities are red, green, 
yellow and blue: brightness-level being determined 
largely by general sensitivity irrespective of hue 
discrimination, by blue rather than by yellow and 
by green rather than red.”—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4062. Piéron, H. Tritanopia and colour vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 106.—The author suggests 
that, in order to explain adequately the nonlinearity 
of the visibility curves, the trichromatic theory of 
color vision be modified to include a fourth type of 
cone having all 3 substances in unequal proportions 
and primarily concerned with the mediation of 
brightness (a “‘neutral’’ cone). Various color vision 
anomalies may then be regarded as due to lack of 
photosensitive substances in certain specific cones 
in relation to deficiencies in the neutral cone.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

4063. Pinegin, N. I. The curve of absolute 
photopic sensitivity of the eye in the region from 300 
to 950 mu. C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1945, 48, 
249-251.—The. author finds the maximum of pho- 
topic sensitivity in the region of 546 mu as compared 
with 555 my of the Gibson-Tyndall study. The 
present curve declines more gently within the region 
from 365 to 334 mw and in the region from 700 to 
950 my than in the Gibson-Tyndall curve. The 
photopic sensitivity of the eye for 302 my is 6.10 
times lower than for 546 muy, while the sensitivity 
for 950 my is 11.10 times lower.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

4064. Podolsky, E. The relation of the nose to 
sexual activity. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1946, 25, 
193-195. 

4065. Rayleigh, Lord. The theory of sound; with 
a historical introduction by Robert Bruce Lindsay. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Dover Publications, 1945. 
Pp. xxii + 480; xlii + 504. $4.95—Lord Ray- 
leigh’s classic treatise on the physics of sound 
remains the manual of reference for every advanced 
student of acoustics, though now 7 decades have 
passed since its first publication. A valuable addi- 
tion is a brief introduction by Lindsay, which 
contains a biographical sketch of the author and an 
evaluation of his work, together with an account of 
the developments that form the background of the 
treatise.—E£. G. Wever (Princeton). 

4066. Schairer, E., & Patzelt,K. Untersuchung- 
en iiber den Vitamin A- Stoffwechsel des Auges 
von Laboratoriumstieren mit Hilfe des Lumines- 
zenzmikroskops. (Experiments on the ocular metab- 
olism of vitamin A in laboratory animals by means 
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of the luminescence microscope.) Virchows Arch., 
1940, 307, 124-150.—In the dark-adapted eye of 
laboratory animals (especially the albino rat) was 
observed a yellow luminescence, localized in small 
granules in the layer of rods and cones. This 
luminescence was thought to come from the visual 
purple, for during light adaptation it was replaced 
by a green luminescence in the pigmented epithelium, 
attributed to vitamin A. Rats on a diet low in 
vitamin A, with resultant disappearance of vitamin 
A from the liver and adrenals, still exhibited these 
ocular characteristics, a finding which suggests the 
greater resistance of the eye to avitaminosis.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4067. Scheyhing, H. Uber quantitative Kampi- 
metrie im Dunkelraum. (On quantitative campim- 
etry in the dark.) »v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1941, 
143, 137~-186.—Twenty-two cases of a variety of 
ocular defects are described, and the data for a 
total of 90 are given. It is pointed out that certain 
minute lesions can be revealed in terms of restrictions 
of the visual field only under dim illumination and 
after dark adaptation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4068. Schober, H. Adaptation of vision at night 
through use of red light and red spectacles. (FIAT, 


1946; Publ. Bd., No. 16875.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 13. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—The report deals with the 
adaptation of vision of naval personnel to the 
demands made on the human eye during night 
operations. The author states the basic principles 
involved and described in detail the solution and 
the aids developed. In an appendix to the report, 
he lists the subject matter of his manuscript for a 
proposed book on the technique of vision and refers 
to the research of his assistant on “simplified com- 
putation of optical lenses."" The document is in 


German.—(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4069. Siedentopf, H. Neue Messungen der 
visuellen Kontrastschwelle. (New measures of the 
visual contrast threshold.) Astr. Nachr., 1941, 271, 
193-203.—Against a 25° background of white paper 
(coefficient of reflection of 0.79), a circular test patch 
was presented, varying in visual angle from 1’ to 
200’. The brightness threshold for the patch, 
monocularly viewed, was raised about 30%. Re- 
sults are presented for 8 surfaces and 13 levels of 
illumination (0.003 to 3.0 lux) of the field, with 2 
subjects. Extreme variation of the surrounding 
brightness altered the contrast threshold as much as 
tenfold.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4070. Sodhi, KE. S. Dynamik des Tiefensehens. 
(The dynamics of depth perception.) Z. Psychol., 
1941, 151, 81-176.—Too frequently investigations 
of perception have involved immobilization of the 
eye, with the consequence that the importance of the 
dynamic factors is overlooked. In the present 
experiment, it is demonstrated that observing an 
object through a diaphragm or a reticle enhances the 
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tridimensionality of the object. The principles based 
on these and other investigations have been known 
empirically for years and utilized in the production 
of illusions of depth in the theater.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


4071. Steven, D. M. Relation between dark 
adaptation and age. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 376- 
377.—The average “final stable dark-adapted visual 
threshold’’ was determined for each of six 10-year 
age classes (from 10 years and under to 51 years and 
over) in a sample of 628 persons examined by 
British nutritional surveys. The graph of these 
averages indicates a rise in mean threshold of about 
0.05 log units for each 10 years up to about 40 years 
and a considerable rise thereafter. A plot of the 
expected limit at plus and minus twice the standard 
deviation from the mean of each age class also reveals 
a rise in the dark-adapted visual threshold with the 
lower limit rising more slowly than the upper.— 


A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4072. Studnitz, G. v. Bleichung und Regenera- 
tion von Zapfensubstanz und Sehpurpur in Lisung. 
(Bleaching and regeneration of the cone substance 
and of visual purple in solution.) Pflig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1940, 243, 651-655.—A digitonin solution 
of visual purple and an ether solution of the cone 
substance of the frog were exposed to monochromatic 
light, with a comparison made of the resultant 
modifications of spectral absorption. The decom- 
position of the cone substance progresses the more 
rapidly and results in total bleaching, while that of 
visual purple terminates in visual yellow. In the 
dark there occurs a partial regeneration, the greater 
and more rapid for the cone material.—(Courtesy 


Année psychol.). 


4073. Thomson, L. C. Foveal colour sensitivity. 
Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 805.—During measure- 
ments of foveal hue discrimination, it was noticed 
that the lower half of the small circular matching 
field presented appeared to be slightly more blue 
than the upper beam even though both were set at 
the same wave length. If a perfect color match was 
to be obtained, the wave length of the lower beam 
had to be changed (AX) usually about half a hue 
discrimination step. Plots of AX for various wave 
lengths when the field was presented to the retinal 
fixation point and when displaced 20’ into the left 
visual field show that only between 560 my and 
600 my do the curves appear to be the same with a 
notch occurring at 570 my. Possible explanations 
are mentioned.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4074. Tschiassny, K. Tuning fork tests; a 
historical review. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1946, 
55, 423-430.—A history, plus biographical sketches, 
is presented of the hearing tests involving tuning 
forks developed by Ingrassia, Weber, Bonnafont, 
Rinne, and Schwabach.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4075. Vonwiller, P. Etudes sur la rétine. (Stud- 
ies on the retina.) Acta anat., Basel, 1945, 1, 191- 


213. 
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4076. Wagner, R. Uber die Wahrnehmung 
schattenloser Objekte. (On the perception of 
shadowless objects.) Z. Biol., 1941, 100, 421-429.— 
When objects are enclosed in a hollow globe with a 
luminescent wall and observed binocularly through 
2 openings in the wall, they are entirely lacking in 
shadows. Under such conditions, the images on the 
2 retinae are identical, and the appearance of spatial 
voluminosity is lost. Corners and edges of a cube 
are seen indistinctly, and a ball appears completely 
flat—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


4077. Wald, G., & others. The sensitivity of the 
human eye to infra-red radiation. (U.S. War Dep. 
Engineer Bd., 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 16147.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 88. 
$1.00, microfilm; $6.00, photostat.—The purpose of 
the investigation was to obtain, for the engineering 
of military devices, basic data regarding human 
vision in the near infrared. The choice of topics 
investigated has been governed entirely by military 
needs, but little or no attempt is made to accomplish 
the direct application of the information to the 
design or testing of military equipment. This step 
must be carried out by those directly engaged 
in the development of such devices, each device for 
itself. Besides bringing together background knowl- 
edge and literature references, the authors present 
results as follows: (1) Experimental tests, by the 
threshold method, of Goodeve’s infrared luminosity 
function, applied here for foveal vision. Their re- 
sults confirm the applicability of Goodeve’s function. 
(2) Determination of the infrared luminosity func- 
tion for the periphery of the eye, both for itself and 
in relation to the foveal function. (3) By comparison 
between the visual transmissions of infrared filters 
as determined first by the threshold method and 
then by brightness matching, it is established that 
concordant results as to luminosity and visual 
transmission are yielded by the 2 methods. This 
agreement extends the similar agreement which has 
generally been reported in the ordinary visible 
spectrum. (4) Distribution of infrared sensitivity in 
the population. (5) Variation of source visibility 
with angular size, for both the fovea and the periph- 
ery, and the application of associated ideas to the 
reduced-scale determination of visual ranges of 
infrared sources. Although the results involve no 
striking departures from previous partial knowledge 
and best guesses, they furnish a solid basis for predic- 
tion and design where none existed before. More- 
over, the report itself should furnish a valuable 
introduction to the subject for workers who, although 
trained as scientists or engineers, are not versed in 
vision physiology. Extensive bibliography.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


[See also abstracts 3971, 3983, 3998, 4017, 4020, 
4129, 4133, 4141, 4142, 4147, 4164, 4176, 4178, 
4246, 4248, 4252, 4273, 4276, 4297, 4300, 4301, 
4305, 4318, 4323, 4344, 4389, 4390. ] 
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LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


4078. Gerard, R. W. The biological basis of 
imagination. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1946, 57, 477-499.— 
An evaluation is offered of psychological investiga- 
tions of the imagining process in the light of the 
present knowledge of the cerebral neurophysiological 
correlates.—EZ. Girden (Brooklyn). 


4079. Irion, A. L. Retroactive inhibition as a 
function of the relative serial positions of the 
original and interpolated items. J. exp. Psychol., 
1946, 36, 262-270.—In a study of retroactive 
inhibition in the serial learning of adjectives by the 
anticipation method, 5 different types of interpolated 
material were used: (A) reading jokes, (B) synonyms 
of the adjectives in the original list arranged in the 
same serial order, (C) synonyms arranged in a differ- 
ent order, (D) the original list, and (E) the original 
list in a different order. Compared with condition 
A, conditions B, C, and E all produced a significant 
decrement in performance as measured by both the 
recall and the relearning methods. There was no 
significant difference among the 3 conditions in the 
decrements produced. The number of overt in- 
trusions obtained in relearning was greater under 
condition E than under conditions B and C.—D. W. 
Taylor (Stanford). 


4080. Keller, F. S., Christo, I. J.. & Schoenfeld, 
W. N. Studies in International Morse Code: V. 
The effect of the “phonetic equivalent.” J. appl. 
Psychol., 1946, 30, 265—270.—‘‘With respect to this 
system of identification, both Skinner and Werth- 
eimer proposed that phonetic equivalents be chosen 
on the basis of their formal similarity to the signals 
themselves, without discarding the distinctive cues 
furnished by the initial letter.” In following these 
proposals, the authors obtained data on 19 college 
undergraduates which could be compared with data 
from 2 previous studies that were similar except for 
their Signal Corps equivalents. Results showed that, 
insofar as speed of learning was concerned, neither 
set of equivalents had any advantage; nevertheless 
reversal errors were noticeably decreased by use of 
the new equivalents. Inadequacy of the name- 
words chosen is suggested as an explanation for 
failure of the isomorphic equivalents to show a 
decrease in learning time.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


4081. Kendler, H. H. The influence of simul- 
taneous hunger and thirst drives upon the learning 
of two opposed spatial responses of the white rat. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 212-220.—Twenty female 
white rats, motivated by both hunger and thirst, 
were given 4 trials daily for 7 days in learning to 
run a single-choice T-maze to obtain food in one goal- 
box and water in the other. In a test series of 1 trial 
daily for 4 successive days, it was found that the rats 
were able to respond appropriately when motivated 
by either hunger or thirst. It is held that this result 
would not be expected on the basis of Hull’s use of 
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the principle of patterning. It is suggested that the 
results may be explained either in terms of the 
concept of anticipatory goal responses or by assum- 
ing that only those drive stimuli which are them- 
selves reduced become connected to the rewarded 
response.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

4082. Kientzle, M. J. Properties of learning 
curves under varied distributions of practice. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 187-211.—Twelve groups of 
Ss were given 1-min. trials in learning to print the 
alphabet upside down. The interval between trials 
was varied from 0 to 90 sec., and for one group an 
interval of 7 days was used. ‘“‘The following con- 
clusions were reached: 1. Groups with distributed 
practice gain more than groups with massed practice. 
2. On the basis of hyperbolas fitted through the first 
20 trials of groups with rest intervals varying from 
no rest at all to 60 sec. rest, predicted upper limits 
of mean learning curves are a rising but negatively 
accelerated function of duration of rest interval. 
3. Practice causes variability to rise more rapidly in 
the case of rested groups than in the case of groups 
with continuous practice. This change in variability 
is not incidental to the size of the mean scores. 
Furthermore, .. . ¢ 1 change of task has the same 
effect as rest, so far as group variability is concerned. 
4. Correlation between scores on designated trials 
are dependent on the ordinal number of the trials 
but not on the amount of rest between trials. 5. Two 
orthogonal factors with inversely related loadings 
suffice to explain the intercorrelations among scores 
on Trials 1, 2, 5, 10, 12, 15, 19, 20, 25, 45, and 65." — 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


4083. Krawiec, T. S. A comparison of learning 
and retention of materials presented visually and 
auditorially. J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 179-195.— 
The learning and retention of nonsense syllables and 
3-letter meaningful nouns presented by the Ransch- 
burg apparatus and phonograph records were 
measured in a group of Eastern (N = 30) and of 
Western (N = 37) college students. Learning, as 
measured by the number of erroneous anticipations 
and number of trials required to reach 2 perfect 
criterion runs, showed the visual presentation to be 
reliably superior with both nonsense and meaningful 
materials. Retention for 1- and 2-week intervals 
was measured by recall, relearning, and savings 
scores; neither mode of presentation proved con- 
sistently superior. Comparisons were made with the 
results obtained by academic and advertising psy- 
chologists. The author concludes that visual 
presentation is especially adapted to the learning of 
difficult verbal material—H. Guetskow (Michigan). 


4084. Lefford, A. The influence of emotional 
subject matter on logical reasoning. J. gen. Psychol., 
1946, 34, 127—151.—A questionnaire consisting of 20 
pairs of syllogisms equated for structure and length 
but differing in subject matter was administered to 
186 college students. The content of one syllogism 
in each pair was of highly controversial nature; the 
other contained neutral material. Subjects indicated 
the validity or lack of it for each syllogism as well as 
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their agreement or disagreement with the conclusion. 
Comparison of results on the 2 types indicated that 
most subjects solved neutrally toned syllogisms more 
correctly than those emotionally toned. Little 
relationship was found between ability to reason 
accurately in the 2 situations. Reasoning was 
influenced by attitudes and beliefs as well as by 
previous knowledge of the truth or falsity of the 
conclusion. The results are compared with those of 
other studies, and the theoretical implications of the 
study are discussed.—R. W. Heyns (Michigan). 

4085. Moore, K. G. Theory of imagination in 
Plotinus. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 41-51.—Plotinus 
“posits two imaginations and two memories. On 
the one hand there is the imaging and the remember- 
ing of physical things, such as certain trivial episodes 
of one’s individual history. On the other hand there 
is the imaging and the remembering of intellectual 
objects, which are non-historical, but eternal. Trivial 
and deceitful images are thought unfit for survival. 
However, even this lower type of image is not itself 
physical, and it furnishes phantasmal material with 
which the intellect works. The act of the soul as it 
produces is a process of unification. It organizes the 
multiplicity of physical things. Things are created 
by being thus unified.”"—R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

4086. Noer, M. C., & Harlow, H. F. Discrimina- 
tion of ambivalent cue stimuli by macaque monkeys. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 165-177.—Ten macaque 
monkeys were subjects in this experiment; 6 were 
tested using discrimination problems involving 
stimulus-objects, while 4 were tested using pattern 
stimuli. All 10 monkeys solved a test involving 
configurations consisting of a large white vs. a large 
black square, a large black vs. a small black square, 
and a small white vs. a large white square. Three 
monkeys solved all 4 possible combinations. The 
latter were then tested with the same configurations 
with triangles substituted for squares. The authors 
conclude that these data in conjunction with that of 
other investigators make it appear that monkeys 
and apes can solve discrimination problems involving 
multiple-cue ambivalence if they are properly tested. 
Two photographs of the equipment and stimulus- 
object configurations are presented.—W. W. Morris 
(Michigan). 

4087. Pavlova, A. M. [A comparative study of 
trace and delayed conditioned reflexes.) T77rud. 
fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 101-117.— Using 
a ‘‘crackle’’ and a “hiss” as trace and delayed condi- 
tioned stimuli, respectively, the 2 types of condi- 
tioned response were set up in the same dog simul- 
taneously. The rates of acquisition of both responses 
were almost identical. The same dose of bromine 
affected both reflexes equally. The process of ex- 
tinction was about the same in each case. A dose of 
caffeine increased the trace reflex more than the 
delayed reflex. External stimuli affected the 2 
conditioned responses differentially. English sum- 
mary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

4088. Pavlova, A.M. [Alterations of conditioned 
reflexes in old age. ] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1945, 
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12, No. 2, 224—231.—Observations on a 15-year-old 
dog who had been subjected to 12 years of experi- 
mentation show that, in this animal, trace condi- 
tioned responses could not be produced at all. 
Delayed conditioning could be accomplished only 
with difficulty. A previously learned discrimination 
between 2 auditory stimuli was lost. During the 
last half year of the dog’s life, the conditioned sali- 
vary response decreased by two thirds, while the 
magnitude of the unconditioned salivary response 
increased markedly. Theoretically, these results are 
taken to mean that, in senility, the cortical processes 
of inhibition and excitation are lost in the order 
named, although subcortical function remains un- 
impaired. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

4089. Pleshkov, V. F. [The effect of a super- 
strong stimulus (a rattle) on the conditioned reflex 
activity of a dog belonging to the excitable type. | 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 161-169.— 
With a dog of the excitable type, the presentation of 
a strong extraneous stimulus is shown to increase the 
reflex activity. This result is interpreted in terms of 
a hypothetical increase in: cortical tonus which is 
reflected in the general reflex activity. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


4090. Podkopaev, N.A. [Further contribution to 
the correlation between the values of the condi- 
tioned reflex and the unconditioned food reflex. | 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 124-133.— 
Using an unconditioned stimulus of constant magni- 
tude, its effect was found to vary directly with the 
strength of the conditioned stimulus. This relation- 
ship is not apparent early in conditioning but 
develops gradually. Individual differences among 
animals were noted. English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

4091. Podkopaev, N. A. [On chronic application 
of an external inhibitory stimulus.] TJrud. fiiol. 
Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 170—-175.—Frequent 
application of an extraneous auditory stimulus 
throughout conditioning results in an increase in the 
magnitude of the conditioned response at first. 
Later, the added stimulus has no effect. The writer, 
as a result, postulates the possible presence in the 
cortex of 3 factors: excitatory, inhibitory, and 
neutral. English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


4092. Reed, H. B. The learning and retention of 
concepts. IV. The influence of complexity of the 
stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 252-261.— 
“Forty-two cards having a nonsense syllable on the 
back and English words on the front, one of which 
belonged to a category represented by the syllable, 
were presented to the S, whose task was to learn the 
names of the cards and discover the categories for 
which the syllables stood. Four degrees of com- 
plexity were used which were effected by (1) varying 
the number of English words on the cards, and (2) 
by introducing confusing concepts having different 
amounts of support. The principal conclusions 
reached are the following: 1. The amount of effort 
required to form concepts varies directly with the 
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complexity of the stimuli from which they are 
derived. . . . 2. Consistent concepts as a rule 
require less effort to learn than inconsistent ones, 
but there is a trend in favor of a decrease in the 
amount of difference when the complexity of the 
stimuli is increased. 3. There is a slight inverse 
relation between the amount of retention of concepts 
and the degree of complexity of the stimuli from 
which they are derived. 4. The percent of correct 
or consistent concepts formed decreases very rapidly 
as the complexity of the stimuli is increased. . . . 
5. Complexity of stimuli has important effects on the 
kind and distribution of errors.” (See also 20: 
2292.)—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


4093. Stroganov, V. V. [Dynamics in interrela- 
tions between conditioned and unconditioned re- 
flexes. |] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 
134-152.—In a well-established conditioned reflex, 
the unconditioned salivation to food presented after 
the conditioned stimulus is less than the uncondi- 
tioned salivation to food presented without the 
conditioned stimulus. In the early stages of condi- 
tioning, however, this relationship is reversed. These 
results point to the presence of an inhibitory process 
which develops in the course of acquisition of a 
conditioned response. English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

4094. Stroganov, V.V. [On the depth of hypnotic 
inhibition in pauses upon prolonged application of a 
multinomial stereotype. ] TJrud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 
1945, 12, No. 2, 153-160.—English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

4095. Timofeeva, T. A. [The effect of a short 
delay on the retarded conditioned reflex. ] TJrud. 
fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 77-90.—If the 
course of acquisition of a retarded reflex is inter- 
rupted by the introduction of the conditioned 
stimulus for a short-delay reflex, disinhibition of the 
retarded reflex occurs, resulting eventually in a 
distortion of the development of the retarded reflex. 
The disinhibition is greater, the more closely the 
retarded reflex and the short-delay reflex are related. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


4096. Timofeeva, T. A. [The effect of a short 
delay on the retarded conditioned reflex developed 
in another analyser.] Trud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 
1945, 12, No. 2, 91-100.—The introduction of a 
short-delay conditioned response to an auditory 
stimulus during the development of a retarded reflex 
to a cutaneous stimulus does not cause disinhibition 
of the first phase of the retarded reflex. This is 
interpreted as showing that cortical excitation, in 
these cases, does not spread from the auditory to the 
cutaneous analyser. English summary.—G. 
Kimble (Brown). 

4097. Timofeeva, T. A. [Distortion of the course 
of salivation in some dogs.] Trud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 176-185.—If salivation is 
measured every 5 sec. in the delayed salivary condi- 
tioned reflex, the usual sequence of events is such 
that the amount of salivation per 5-sec. interval 
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increases as the time of appearance of the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus is approached. In some dogs, how- 
ever, the first 5-sec. interval after the onset of the 
conditioned stimulus is marked by an unusually 
large amount of salivation. Beyond this interval 
the amount of salivary activity decreases, to increase 
again toward the end of the delay. These dogs 
invariably show the behavior syndrome described 
by Pavlov as a “mobilization reflex.’”” English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

4098. Tolman, E. C., Ritchie, B. F., & Kalish, D. 
Studies in spatial learning. II. Place learning versus 
response learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 221- 
229.—Two groups of 8 rats each were trained in a 
single unit maze. Two starting points were used in 
a controlled order so that the choice point was 
sometimes approached from the east and sometimes 
from the west. One group was required to learn 
always to turn right; the other always to go to the 
same place. Of the rats trained to turn right, only 
3 reached the criterion, whereas the other 5 developed 
consistent habits of going to the same place. All 
those in the second group reached the criterion 
within 8 trials or less. It is concluded that “in 
situations where there are marked extra-maze cues, 
place-learning is simpler than response-learning.”’ 
(See also 20: 2297.)—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

4099. Troshikhin, V. A. [On the mechanism of 
the ultraparadoxical phase. Trud. fisiol. Lab. 
Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 5-32.—The ultraparadoxical 
phase of conditioned responses appears to be the 
result of positive induction from the inhibited point 
of a positive stimulus to that of the inhibitory 
stimulus in a conditioned discrimination. Several 
methods of producing the ultraparadoxical phase are 
reported. In all of these, concentrated inhibition in 
the point of the positive stimulus seems to be the 
essential factor. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

4100. Troshikhin, V.A. [The effect of magnitude 
of the unconditioned stimulus on the delayed reflex. | 
Trud. fisiol. Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 118-123.— 
Increasing the food stimulus in the delayed condi- 
tioning situation disinhibits the first phase of the 
conditioned response. Decreasing the amount of 
food increases the length of the first (inhibitory) 
phase of the reflex. English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

4101. Troshikhina, Z. V. [On the conditions 
contributing to a more precise differentiation. | 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 186-198.— 
The ease of differentiation is shown to be inversely 
related to the time separating the presentation of the 
two stimuli to be discriminated. The intervals 
investigated ranged from 4 min. to 20 min. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

4102. Vasil’ev, M. F. [On the respiratory com- 
ponent of the conditioned reflexes. ] Trud. fiziol. 
Lab. Pavlov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 214-223.—Several 
aspects of the respiratory component of the condi- 
tioned salivary response are investigated. It is 
shown that the conditioned respiratory reaction 
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persists after the extinction of the salivary condi- 
tioned response. In the development of conditioned 
discrimination, the breathing rate is accelerated at 
first. Later the rate of respiration becomes slower. 
Disinhibition of the respiratory conditioned response 
follows the presentation of an extra stimulus during 
the inactive phases of both trace and delayed 
conditioned responses. The addition of an extra 
stimulus during the active phase of both reflexes 
resulted in external inhibition. English summary.— 


G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

4103. Vatsuro, E. G. [On the mechanism of 
differentiation of positive stimuli according to the 
place of feeding. | Trud. fiziol. Lab. Paviov., 1945, 
12, No. 2, 199-213.—Dogs were trained to go in one 
direction to be fed at the presentation of one stimulus 
and in the opposite direction at a second stimulus. 
The process involved in making this discrimination is 
described as one in which either stimulus acquires 
excitatory properties for one response and inhibitory 
properties for the other. English summary.—G. A 
Kimble (Brown). 

4104. Vinogradov, N. V. [On functional “super- 
position” in cortical dynamics. ] Trud. fisiol. Lab. 
Paviov., 1945, 12, No. 2, 58-76.—When a retarded 
conditioned reflex is converted to a short-delay 
conditioned reflex and the retarded reflex is then 
reinstated, the latency characteristics of the re- 
tarded reflex reappear. However, if the animal is 
fed during the interstimulus interval, the short- 
delay reflex may be difficult to establish, the reflex 
activity maintaining the characteristics of the 
retarded reflex. A retarded reflex converted to a 
short-delay reflex may suddenly show the typical 
response pattern of the retarded reflex if the condi- 
tioned stimulus for the latter response is included in 
the conditioned stimulus complex. English sum- 
mary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


4105. Wolfie, D. Military training and the useful 
parts of learning theory. /. consult. Psychol., 1946, 
10, 73-75.—Substantial help was given by psy- 
chologists to the training of military specialists in 
World War II by applying only a few of the principles 
of learning. These principles are: distribution of 
practice, active participation, variation of material, 
accurate records of progress, knowledge of results, 
and systematic lesson plans.—S. G. Dulsky (Per- 
sonnel Inst., Chicago). 

4106. Zirkle, G. A. Success and failure in serial 
learning. I. The Thorndike effect. J. exp. Psychol, 
1946, 36, 230-236.—A series of 60 different items 
consisting of 6 subgroups, each internally similar, 
was employed. The list was presented serially 10 
times to Ss who were instructed to respond to each 
item with a number from 1 to 10. Responses were 
called right or wrong according to a prearranged 
pattern. In half the cases, the response to the first 
item of a similar group was called right; in the other 
half, to the last item. An analysis was made of the 
extent to which on each trial the responses made 
duplicated those given in the immediately preceding 
trial. The pend a obtained do not support the 
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hypothesis that “‘spread of effect” is greater from a 
rewarded response to similar, than to dissimilar, 
punished items. In a second experiment, the serial 
order of items, the responses to which were called 
wrong, was systematically alternated on successive 
trials. ‘‘Spread of effect’’ was found to be obtained 
in terms of repetition of responses in the same posi- 
tion and not in terms of repetition of response to the 
same items. This finding calls in question Thorn- 
dike’s assumption that separate connections are 
established between stimulus items and their re- 
sponses and that these are acted upon as units by a 
satisfier to produce the gradient effect—D. W. 
Taylor (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 3986, 4020, 4172, 4251, 4332, 
4400. } 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


4107. Apter, J. T. Eye movements following 
strychninization of the superior colliculus of cats. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1946, 9, 73-86.—W. D. Neff 
(Chicago). 

4108. Brown, R. R. A cycle of morphine addic- 
tion ; biological and psychological studies. Part II: 
Psychological investigations. Publi. Hith Rep., 
Wash., 1946, 61, 37-53.—Psychological and psycho- 
physiological studies were made on 2 post-addicts 
before, during, and following the developments of 
tolerance to and dependence on morphine. Both 
patients were studied every other week over a 2- 
year period. The following measurements were 
taken: Johnson code learning, sensitivity to electric 
current, steadiness, tapping speed, continuous sub- 
traction, Scripture’s block oscillations, immediate 
and delayed recall of nonsense syllables, voice- and 
hand-response time and physiological reactions 
(blood pressure, pulse rate, skin conductance, and 
respiration) to word stimuli. It was found that 
addiction to morphine was associated with reduction 
in efficiency with the possible exception of steadiness 
in the case of one subject. The amplitude of the 
electrodermal response to word stimuli was signifi- 
cantly reduced following the administration of 
morphine, whereas the blood-pressure response to 
the same stimuli was increased. Statistically signi- 
ficant differences between indifferent and disturbing 
words were found for both patients with respect to 
electrodermal response, respiratory changes, and 
voice-response time. Morphine decreased the re- 
sponse difference between these 2 types of word 
stimuli. The suggestion was made that morphine 
may act to ameliorate the disturbing effects of 
emotional stress.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 


4109. Clark, R. E., & others. The effects of sleep 
loss on performance of a complex task. (OSRD, 
1943; Publ. Bd., No. 20286.) ashington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 19. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Experiments are pre- 
sented in which subjects were required to go without 
sleep for 50 hours. Because only 3 subjects could be 
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tested at a time, the experiment was repeated 3 
times. The work is regarded as a preliminary test 
of the hypothesis that observers would show signs 
of fatigue when periodically tested in the perform- 
ance of a psychologically complex task during a 
period of sleep deprivation. Graphical representa- 
tion of the 9 observers tested indicates a decrement 
in efficiency. Efficiency in performance of complex 
psychological tasks suffered a significant decline 
during the course of 50 hours’ wakefulness.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4110. Collins, W. J. The effects of certain para- 
sympathomimetic substances on the emotions of 
normal and psychotic individuals. Stud. Psychol. 
Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1946, 6, No. 7. Pp. 
ix + 68.—Desoxycorticosterone acetate and pro- 
stigmin methylsulfate were used with some 60 
psychotic and neurotic patients and with normal 
controls. The acetate, an extract of the adrenal 
cortex, had a somewhat less marked effect than the 
prostigmin, a synthetic drug. A variety of physio- 
logical changes were carefully recorded. The emo- 
tional effect was in general relaxing. Under pro- 
longed treatment, several manic patients and 
schizophrenics became eligible for discharge. A 
single administration of either substance produced 
measurable chemical and vascular effects over a 
period of about 4 hours.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


4111. Coriat, I. H. Dental anxiety: fear of going 
to the dentist. Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 365-367. 
—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


4112. Fabricant, N. D. Effect of emotions on the 
hydrogen ion concentration of nasal secretion in situ. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1946, 43, 402-408. 


4113. Folbort, G. V., & Zolnikova, N. K. - 
ization of the process of exhaustion in the reflex arc 
upon prolonged activity.] Vrach. Delo, 1946, No. 
1/2, 1-7.—The experimental evidence introduced 
indicates that those changes which take place upon 
prolonged activity of the fibers occur in all portions 
of the reflex arc. This should be obvious, since all 
parts of the arc are living tissue working at the 
expense of their own functional potential. There- 
fore, the authors say, those persons are completely 
wrong who attempt to localize the process of exhaus- 
tion in one or another link of the arc.—R. A. Bauer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


4114. Giblin, R. Le rendement énergétique en 
physiologie du travail. (Output energy in the 
physiology of work.) Cah. Fdn franc. Etud. Probl. 
hum., 1945, No. 3, 73-83.—The output energy is 
defined as the ratio of the mechanical work done to 
the energy expended by the organism. Studies 
dealing with it are reviewed with special reference to 
effects of fatigue and practice. A program is con- 
templated of research upon fatigue tests—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

4115. Greidanus, H. T. v. W. The sparking-over 
movements in animals and man. J. comp. Psychol., 
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1946, 39, 177-184.—The sparking-over movements, a 
phrase coined by Tinbergen and Kortlandt, were first 
observedinanimals. “... when. . . aninstinctive 
action cannot be brought to a good conclusion, the 
animal suddenly passes on to an activity belonging 
to a quite different impulse, although there is no 
distinct motive for this activity. Thus it may occur 
that a bird engaged in a fierce fight, suddenly leaves 
off fighting and makes a show of picking up food, 
but without actually doing so, nay without even 
touching the ground with its beak.’’ The present 
paper concerns itself with the question whether 
sparking movements also occurin man. The author 
examines some 6 different types of human situations 
which parallel similar situations in animals and finds 
that these irrelevant movements do occur in the 
former, too. A man will scratch his ear, smooth his 
hair, or arrange his tie when there is no reason for 
doing so. A woman will shift things on a tea table 
or arrange a curl which did not need arranging at all. 
Distinctions between animals and man in the nature 
of sparking-over movements are pointed out.—K. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 

4116. Grether, W.F. Criteria of anoxia tolerance. 
II. Validation of a group of psychomotor tests as 
measures of the effects of partial anoxia upon human 
performance. (AAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1942; Publ. 
Bd., No. 15513.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 9. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—A group of 7 psychological tests which 
can be administered in the altitude chamber to 12 
men simultaneously by a single experimenter was 
developed. The primary usefulness of the tests 
would appear to be for group rather than individual 
measurements. Tables of test scores are included.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4117. Grether, W. F. The School of Aviation 
Medicine Steadiness Test, Form B. (AAF, Sch. 
Aviat. Med., 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 15514.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 6. 
$0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat—Form B of the 
S.A.M. Steadiness Test is a later and improved 
version of Form A of this same test, described in an 
earlier report (School of Aviation Medicine Research 
Report No. 77). The basic feature of this test is a 
silver rod or stylus which extends through a target 
aperture, a hole in a silver plate. The candidate’s 
task is to hold the stylus by an insulated handle, and 
attempt to keep it in the center of the target and 
away from the edge. Contact of the stylus with the 
edge closes a circuit to an electrical counter. Thus, 
the greater the unsteadiness of the candidate’s arm 
and hand, the greater will be the number of contacts 
with the edge of the target and the higher his total 
score. This test is designed for use in classification of 
pilots, bombardiers, and navigators.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4118. Hoffman, A. C., & Mead, L. C. The per- 
formance of trained subjects on a complex task of 
four hours duration. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
20284.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
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1946. Pp. 16. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
Results are reported of a 4-hour experiment in which 
subjects worked steadily at a complex mental task 
requiring the continuous matching of dials as well as 
periodic adjustment of peripheral apparatus. This 
experiment was planned to test the hypothesis that 
observers would show signs of fatigue when con- 
tinuously engaged for relatively long periods of time 
in a task of psychological complexity. No significant 
changes in performance were observed over the 4- 
hour period of the present experiment.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4119. Jokl, E. Menarche, growth and physical 
efficiency. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 195-196.— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4120. Jones, M., & Mellersh, V. A comparison of 
the exercise response in anxiety states and normal 
controls. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 180-187.—The 
responses to exercise on a bicycle ergometer were 
taken from 10 male patients with anxiety states and 
somatic anxiety symptoms, 10 males with a char- 
acteristic history of effort syndrome, and a control 
group of 20 randomly selected healthy men. Com- 
pared with the controls, the 2 experimental groups 
had significantly poor exercise responses. There was 
no evidence of deficient ventilation in any one of the 
groups. The most reliable measure of physical 
response to exercise was the O, uptake, although 
collectively the determination of O, uptake, lactate 
rise, and pulse rate was a satisfactory index.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 

4121. Kempf, E. J. Ontogeny of bisexual differ- 
entiation in man. (Concluded). J. clin. Psycho- 
path. Psychother., 1946, 7, 473-505.—This paper 
further develops the thesis that man recapitulates 
the decisive steps in bisexual differentiation of the 
phylogeny of his antecedents (see also 20: 1474). 
Without completion of each ontogenetic step in its 
phylogenetic order, in harmony with other phylo- 
genetic orders, distorting fixation occurs. Freud 
ignored this ontogenetic recapitulation and failed 
to consider the physiopsychological homologies of 
the vascular and muscular parts of the male and 
female organs for hemaphroditic to heterosexual 
differentiation. The normal infant is organically 
sexually differentiated, but in its cortical integrations 
it is hermaphroditic, psychophysiologically narcistic, 
and autoerotically impulsive. It develops into 
adolescence—without a Freudian latent period—in a 
hermaphroditic pattern, then differentiating itself as 
narcistically homosexual with alternating hermaph- 
rodism, and achieves irreversible heterosexualism 
with maturity. This biological conception of 
bisexual differentiation involves, not a simple libido 
concept, but a complex process involving factors at 
4 levels: the constitutional-bidynamic, the genetic, 
the gonadal, and the social-attitudinal.—R. C. 
Moore (Carnegie Inst. Tech.). 

4122. Kloepfer, H. W. An investigation of 171 
possible linkage relationships in man. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1946, 13, 35-71.—Three statistical tests of 
linkage were used to investigate 171 possible linkage 
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relations from data involving 19 traits and 903 sib 
pairs. These were: (1) Chi-square was computed 
from 2x2 tables for Penrose’s paired-sib method. 
(2) ‘“‘Penrose’s graded character method was applied 
with adjustments for association between traits 
within individuals. Instead of following the original 
procedure of adjusting the differences in one trait 
for this association, r? was subtracted from @¢."’ (3) 
@ — r*? was used after normalizing the distribution of 
sib-pair differences for each trait. Evidences for 
linkage between and among various traits are given. 
Appendix 1 gives the original data. Appendix 2 
gives information about the traits involved in the 
study. 43-item bibliography.—S. Wapner (Roch- 
ester). 

4123. Lindberg, B. J. Blodsockret efter adrena- 
linbelastning vid olika depressiva tillstand. (Blood 
sugar after administration of epinephrine in various 
depressive conditions.) Nord. Med., 1945, 25, 646— 
662.—Following the method of Holmgren and 
Wohlfahrt for the determination of blood sugar after 
administration of epinephrine, the writer investi- 
gated 37 depressive male patients. Among the 
principal results were: a depressive condition in an 
individual need not necessarily involve a regularly 
increased B value, i.e., the mean value of the blood 
sugar values being calculated from a zero value 
corresponding to 100 mg. per 100 cc. Neither the 
character of the depression, nor the somatic con- 
stitutional types, nor the various personality types 
affected to any appreciable degree the frequency 
of abnormally increased B values. However the 
gravity of the depression was found to be in direct 
proportion to the B value-—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4124. Loucks, R. B. Impairment in psychomotor 
performance with the type A-13 pressure demand 
oxygen system at 45,600 feet simulated altitude. 
(AAF, Sch. Aviat. Med., 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
15511.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 6. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
A group of 50 subjects was employed in an investiga- 
tion of the amount of decrement in psychomotor 
performance at 45,600 ft. simulated altitude while 
utilizing the type A-13 pressure demand oxygen 
system at 8 in. of pressure. An appendix lists the 
changes which are found when psychomotor per- 
formance is measured under 5 experimental condi- 
tions.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 

4125. McGill, V. J., & Welch, L. A behaviorist 
analysis of emotions. Phil. Sci., 1946, 13, 100-122. 
—This inquiry ‘“‘eschews the luxury of mental states”’ 
and employs the minimum of behavioral principles. 
Terms such as response, need, satisfaction, and the 
like are employed (without definition) in defining 
terms commonly used in designating the various 
emotions. Thus delight and distress, which are 
treated as the basic emotions, are said to be re- 
sponses, respectively, to satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion of needs. Hope is the anticipation of delight; 
fear, of distress. Anxiety is a fear resulting from the 
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conflict of emotions. Ager arises from frustration 
of needs, being directed against a ‘‘responsive dis- 
satisfier.’’ Love, on the other hand, is directed upon 
a responsive satisfier of needs or a responsive reliever 
of distress. The development of the emotions is 
then discussed in the case of young children. The 
genesis of moral habits depends upon the condition- 
ing of the child to words such as bad, naughty, 
good, and nice. The authors contend that ‘‘ab- 
stention from mental ascriptions’” is methodologi- 
cally desirable, but he admit that ‘‘somewhere along 
the line of increasing complexity . . . mental ascrip- 
tions doubtless become unavoidable.”—R. H. Dot- 
terer (Pennsylvania State College). 


4126. Miller, L. A. What is old age? Geriatrics, 
1946, 1, 305-312.—R. G. Kuhlen (Syracuse). 


4127. Minnick, R. S., Warden, C. J., & Arieti, S. 
The effects of sex hormones on the copulatory 
behavior of senile white rats. Science, 1946, 103, 
749-750.—Three groups of senile male white rats 
(28 months old) were used in this experiment. Eight 
animals served as the control group, 8 were given 
testosterone injections daily (1.25 mg. hormone in 
sesame oil) for 15 days, and 9 were given 5 Cartland 
Nelson units in tricresol solution every third day for 
15 days, i.e., a total of 25 units. All animals were 
exposed twice, a week apart, for 10 min. each period 
to receptive females. The experimental groups 
showed fairly high average (6.25 and 7.00) copulation 
scores, whereas the control group average was much 
lower (less than 1.00). The control-experimental 
group differences were statistically significant. These 
results show that rather large doses of testosterone 
proprionate are no more effective than the pituitary- 
like hormone as used-in this experiment.—F. A. 
Mote (Wisconsin). 


4128. O’Neill, H. A study of the attitudinal 
reflexes of Magnus and de Kleijn in thalamic man. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1946, 43, 243-—282.—The 
reflex adjustments, particularly those noted by 
Magnus and de Kleijn, are extensively described in 
the case of a woman who, due to cone compression 
of the temporal and parietal lobes, passed through 
the various phases of the thalamic, the midbrain, 
and the brain-stem animal, and then recovered.— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4129. Pascal, J. I. Corresponding and oblique 
movements in retinoscopy. Lye, Ear, Nose Thr. 
Mon., 1946, 25, 148-150.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4130. Redlich, F. C., Callahan, A., & Schmedtije, 
J. F. Electrical potentials from eye movements. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1946, 18, 269-274.—Electrical 
potentials were measured in daylight and in com- 
plete darkness during various voluntary, involun- 
tary, and passive movements of the eyeball and 
eyelids of 40 patients with various injuries and 
diseases of the eye or surrounding area. ‘Typical 
potentials after blinking and other eye movements 
could be obtained from normal eyes and from blind 
eyes due to optic nerve disease and retinopathies. 
They could not be obtained on the affected side in 
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patients with enucleations and eviscerations.”” The 
results are regarded as supporting the thesis that the 
recorded changes in the electrical field of the eye are 
not due to muscle-action currents but to the corneo- 
retinal potential.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4131. Reed, C. A. The copulatory behavior of 
small mammals. /. comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 185- 
206.—"‘The finer morphology and physiology of the 
nervous and endocrine systems, controlling the 
behavior, should be as much a product of phylo- 
genetic evolution as is the grosser structure of the 
body, and therefore related animal groups should 
have their different behavior patterns stemming from 
the single pattern of a common ancestor."’ In order 
to check this assumption, the author compared the 
patterns of the copulatory act of all small mammals 
for which evidence is available. 84-item bibli- 
ography.—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


4132. Ruck, A. D’A. Gliding in bats. Nature, 
Lond., 1946, 157, 304.—Preliminary observations 
suggest a positive relationship between the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air and the duration of 
gliding periods in the flight of bats.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 


4133. Rudmose, H. W., & others. Effects of high 
altitude on the human voice. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. 
Bd., No. 19820.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 114. $1.50, microfilm; 
$8.00, photostat.— More than 7,000 voice analyses 
were made on 11 speakers. The acoustic response 
of the voice—oxygen mask combination at altitude 
relative to its sea-level response is largely independ- 
ent of the choice of the mask. This fact should not 
be construed as meaning that the voice sounds the 
same or has the same intelligibility at altitude 
regardless of what mask the speaker wears. It 
means that the ratio of his output at altitude to his 
output at sea level is essentially the same for all 
masks. It was also concluded that speech energy 
varies uniformly with altitude. The decibels change 
in each frequency band between altitudes H; and H: 
is approximately proportional to 


lo air density at H, 
! ; ; 
gu| density at Hi, 





Intelligible speech can be produced by the voice at 
an altitude of 45,000 ft. Three subsidiary problems 
were studied in the course of the experiments on 
voice changes. Band frequency calibrations of oxy- 
gen masks were obtained using the human voice as 
the sound source. The same techniques were applied 
to a carbon throat microphone, whose altitude 
characteristics have also been investigated. Finally, 
the threshold of hearing at 35,000 ft. has been 
measured in an attempt to determine whether the 
acuity of hearing decreases at high altitude. This 
report states that the threshold of hearing is in- 
dependent of altitude and that the shift in threshold 
at 35,000 ft. for the average of repeated tests on 15 
ears is within + 2.5 db.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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ae = is C., Norris, E. D., oF pera 

e of changed polarity 0 
decision time of affective judgments. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1946, 36, 237-243.—“‘ Judgment-times were 
determined chronoscopically for 40 Ss as they 
indicated color preferences for six hues by the method 
of paired comparisons. The materials, apparatus, 
and procedure were identical with those previously 
employed by Shipley, Coffin, and Hadsell [see 19: 
2933], except that S was instructed to indicate the 
less instead of the more pleasing color. Taken 
together, the results of the two experiments point 
to the operation of a polarity of set factor in speed of 
comparative judgment. With the factor of affective 
distance between the comparison stimuli eliminated 
or held constant, there was a consistent tendency 
to choose more rapidly between the pleasanter colors 
under the positive set (to select the more pleasant 
one) and between the less pleasant ones under the 
negative set (to select the less pleasant one).’’— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


4135. Smith,G. M. The effect of prolonged mild 
anoxia on speech int bility. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 255-264.—“1. Using the method and 
materials employed in an earlier study in collabora- 
tion with C. P. Seitz [see 20: 3130], twelve subjects 
were tested for their ability to ny standard 
speech sounds at four periods during an eight-hour 
exposure to mild anoxia smcoantind at an altitude 
of approximately 10,000 ft., simulated in a nitrogen 
dilution chamber. 2. The decrement in speech 
intelligibility at altitude was very slight and un- 
reliable at the }? hr. period; it was nearly reliable at 
the 23 hr. and 4# hr. periods; but there was a marked 
lessening of the altitude effect at the last period, 
62 hrs. after entering the chamber.”” Psychological 
factors such as wandering of attention and boredoni 
are suggested as explanations of the apparent losses 
in efficiency, although some physiological conse- 
quences of altitude changes are indicated by en- 
larged angioscotoma during prolonged exposure to 
increased altitude.—H. Hili (Indiana). 


4136. Smith, K. U., & Daniel, R. S. Observa- 
tions of behavioral development in the loggerhead 
turtle (Caretta caretta). Science, 1946, 104, 154— 
156.—Fifty-five turtle eggs were studied during the 
period elapsing between the time the fetus first 
showed responsiveness (12th to 14th day of egg life) 
until hatching (45th to 50th day of egg life). Using 
a standard procedure, the experimenters made 
direct stimulations with hair esthesiometers to 
specific areas of the organisms. Data are presented 
for the responses found at different periods of fetal 
development. The development of behavior con- 
sists of an initial mass-type C-movement, the 
appearance of local responses integrated with this 
pattern, and, finally, elaborations of patterns of 
behavior subsequently adjustive in the environment 
of the animal. Maturation and integration are not 
related to embryonic practice or repetition of 
response. Very generally, the results indicate that 
the specific local movements as well as adaptive co- 
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ordinations of response are ontogenetically organized 
with reference to more primary and generalized 
patterns of behavior which constitute a matrix for 
subsequent evolution of response—F. A. Mote 
(Wisconsin). 

4137. Spiegel, E. A. The evaluation of spon- 
taneous vertical n us. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. 
Mon., 1946, 25, 198-202; 211.—Experiments are 
reviewed which indicated that spontaneous vertical 
nystagmus may also follow lesions in the vermis of 
the cerebellum (particularly the posterior part) as 
well as lesions in the pons and midbrain. The 
frequency, and often the amplitude, of the nystagmus 
so induced is influenced by the position of the head 
(sometimes appearing only in abnormal positions of 
the head). This vertical nystagmus following 
vermicular lesions is regarded as a second type of 
central vertical nystagmus thought to be due to a 
release of the vestibulo-ocular reflex arcs from 
cerebellar inhibition. Some comment is also made on 
the spontaneous nystagmic movements following 


experimental trauma to the labyrinth—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

4138. Squier, R., & Dunbar, F. Emotional 
factors in the course of pregnancy. Psychosom. 


Med., 1946, 8, 161-175.—A detailed analysis is 
reported of 2 cases of pregnant women whose abor- 
tion habits were interrupted by directed psycho- 
somatic treatment. The authors maintain that 
obstetricians should cultivate the psychosomatic 
approach and seek advice from psychosomatic con- 
sultants.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 


4139. Stanton, R. G. Filial and fraternal correla- 
tions in successive generations. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1946, 13, 18-24.—‘‘The limiting values of 
correlations between parents and children, when 
assortative mating acts to a constant degree through- 
out successive generations, have been determined. 
The effect of the y-chromosome on these correlations 
has been demonstrated, both with and without the 
presence of assortative mating as a factor. The 
effect of the y-chromosome on_ uncle-nephew 
correlation has been obtained. Throughout, ade- 
quate tables of correlations and factors necessary for 
their computation have been supplied. Correlations 
between relatives after any assigned number of 
generations, and corresponding population values, 
are by-products of the method employed.”’—S. 
Wapner (Rochester). 


4140. Steinberg, A., Pastor, N., Winheld, E. B., 
Segal, H. L, Shechter, F. R., & Colton, N. H. 
Psychoendocrine relationships in pseudocyesis. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1946, 8, 176-179.—Three cases of 
pseudocyesis were studied to determine the effect 
of the psyche on the endocrine system. In all cases 
the gonadotropin and estrogen output was far above 
normal but insufficient to result in a positive Fried- 
man test. Pregnancy and abnormalities of the 
pituitary and ovary were absent. When each patient 
was told she was not pregnant and she received this 
information with conviction, prompt recession of 
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physical signs took place.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United- 
Rexall Drug). 

4141. Stevens, S. S. The effects of noise and 
vibrations on psychomotor efficiency. (OSRD, 1941; 
Publ. Bd., No. 8333.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 18. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—This progress report supplements 
that of March 31, 1941, in which the experimental 
apparatus and procedures were described in detail. 
Data are now available covering the performance of 
17 subjects exposed to airplane noise at an intensity 
of about 116 db. Contrary to the indications of the 
preliminary tests, it is now apparent that noise does 
not facilitate performance on any of our tasks. On 
the other hand, there are definite indications that co- 
ordinated serial reaction-time and eye-hand co- 
ordination are impaired by 3-hour periods of exposure 
to noise. Although noise impairs the performance of 
some individuals, the results of some of our other 
tests are ambiguous. Experiments are now in 
progress involving 5 subjects who are being subjected 
daily to airplane noise for 8-hour periods. Two 
intensity levels (90 db and 116 db) are being used.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4142. Stevens, S. S., & others. Progress report 
on Project II, December 2, 1941: I. The effects of 
noise on psychomotor efficiency. II. Noise reduction 
in aircraft as related to communication, annoyance, 
and aural injury. (OSRD, 1941; Publ. Bd., No. 
8334.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 155. $2.00, microfilm; $11.00, photostat. 
—Part I deals with the effect on human performance 
of acoustic stresses encountered in many military 
occupations. Tests may show detrimental effects of 
noise, ambiguous results, or no effect. Part II is 
related directly to aircraft noises and acoustic treat- 
ment of such noises. The effect of noise on intelligi- 
bility of speech communication, measures of annoy- 
ance, and hearing loss are discussed.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4143. Viaud, G. Recherches sur le pouvoir 
réparateur du sommeil et ses conditions externes. 
(Experiments on the recuperatory power of sleep and 
its external conditions.) Cah. Fdn frang. Etud. 
Probl. hum., 1945, No. 3, 97-111.—Experiments are 
reviewed on duration and depth of sleep as indicated 
by motility recorded automatically. Recuperative 
power may be computed by the ratio of performance 
before sleep to performance after sleep on psycho- 
motor tests, or as the ratio between the times re- 
quired to pursue a task to the point of exhaustion 
before and after sleep. An indirect technique is 
suggested by noting minimum auditory stimulation 
that will produce a change in electrodermal response 
or electroencephalogram at different stages of sleep. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

4144. Vollmer, E. P., King, B. G., Birren, J. E., 
& Fisher, M. B. The effects of carbon monoxide on 
three types of performance at simulated altitudes of 
10,000 and 15,000 feet. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
244-251.—‘‘1. Measurements of the critical fre- 
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uency threshold, body sway, and the red visual 
feld were made on Ss before, during, and after low 
pressure chamber runs. Twenty Ss with 12 to 22 
percent blood COHb took part in runs at 15,500 feet, 
and six Ss with 5 to 10 percent COHb were tested 
at 10,000 feet. Control runs were made at the same 
altitudes with the same Ss. 2. There was significant 
impairment of performance at altitude, both under 
conditions of anoxia alone and anoxia after exposure 
to CO, as compared with performance at sea level. 
3. There was no statistically significant difference 
between the mean scores of the tests during anoxia 
and during anoxia following the administration of 
CO. . . . 4, Individual responses were variable and 
without correlation with the percentage of increment 
or of total COHb in the blood.”’ (See also 20: 2302.) 
—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 

4145. Wigglesworth, V.B. Organs of equilibrium 
in flying insects. Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 655.— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

4146. Wolf, W. The role of the endocrine glands 
in emotional disturbances, crime and rehabilitation. 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1946, 7, 539-560.— 
Three groups of endocrinopathies may lead to 
emotional disturbances and, under appropriate 
circumstances, to crime. The first group, where, due 
to aberrations in one or more of the endocrine glands, 
certain nerve structures fail to develop or mature 
appropriately, is exemplified by patients showing 
thyroid dysfunctions, with the characteristic sluggish 
emotionality of the hypothyroid, and the exaggerated 
sensitivity of the hyperthyroid. The second group 
of endocrinopathies giving rise to emotional disturb- 
ances is that where alteration of the chemical com- 
position of the body fluids occurs, with consequent 
altered brain and nerve physiology. Examples here 
are hypoglycemia and hypocalcemia and the states 
dependent on the secretion of the pituitary gonado- 
trophic, ovarian, and testicular hormones; the 
emotional! concomitants of these states are discussed. 
The third group is that where, due to endocrine 
dysfunction, the physical appearance of the indi- 
vidual is different from his fellows, resulting in ab- 
normal attitudes and emotional states. Here fall 
such conditions as acromegaly, hirsutism, gyneco- 
mastia, etc. The inadequacy of our present knowl- 
edge is stressed —R. C. Moore (Carnegie Inst. 
Tech.). 

4147. Young, P. T. Studies of food preference, 
appetite and dietary habit. VI. Habit, tability 
and diet as factors regulating the sel of food 
by the rat. /. comp. Psychol., 1946, 39, 139-176.— 
The central question in this investigation was 
whether the selection of food by rats can be con- 
trolled by training them to run without choice for 
the nonpreferred food of a pair. In a previous study 
(see 19: 933), rats habituated to wheat selected 
wheat, and others habituated to sugar selected sugar 
in tests of preference. In the first part of the present 
investigation, rats initially preferred sugar to casein. 
They were then run to casein alone up to 1,000 times, 
but despite such practice their preference for sugar 
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increased from 60% to 100%. In order to reconcile 
the results of this and the previous experiments, a 
number of further experiments were performed in 
which the experimental conditions themselves were 
studied. A distinction was made between habit and 
palatability as Ls ay factors regulating the 
selection of food. If 2 test foods are near to each 
other in palatability, training upon the nonpreferred 
food is relatively effective in regulating food selection. 
If the 2 test foods are widely separated in palata- 
bility, training upon the nonpreferred food may be 

uite ineffective. If a rat is given access to an un- 
limited supply of a new and highly palatable food, 
the relative palatability of that food declines. The 
metabolic state as determined by the diet is the 
basic factor. A food which is needed tends to be 
preferred to one that is not needed.—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 3972, 3991, 4001, 4002, 4005, 
4011, 4014, 4019, 4022, 4047, 4053, 4058, 4064, 
4066, 4071, 4084, 4088, 4097, 4102, 4160, 4171, 
4201, 4207, 4222, 4226, 4230, 4239, 4266, 4297. | 
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4148. Carington, W. Thought transference; an 
outline of facts, theory and implications of telepathy. 
New York: Creative Age Press, 1946. Pp. x + 287. 
$2.50.—In Part I, Facts, the author reviews the 
evidence for telepathy as revealed in spontaneous 
case studies and especially in the experimental work 
of Coover, Troland, Estabrooks, Rhine, Tyrrell, and 
others. The author’s own experiments in paranormal 
cognition of drawings (see 14: 5493; 15: 5100) are 
reviewed in some detail. The conclusion drawn is 
that the evidence for the reality of paranormal 
phenomena is overwhelming. The facts point to a 
nonphysical level of reality following laws apart from, 
but not necessarily in conflict with, physical laws. 
In Part II, Theory, the author takes up his associa- 
tion theory to account for these paranormal facts. 
This theory utilizes the basic laws of association, 
together with the assumption that associations 
formed in any mind are operative for any othe: 
mind—minds are not insulated from one another. 
In Part III, Implications, the association theory of 
telepathy and the related psychon theory of the 
mind are applied to the experimental facts of telep- 
athy as well as other problems, such as multiple 
personalities, survival, and the formation of group 
minds.—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 

4149. Carrington, H. The invisible world. New 
York: Bernard Ackerman, 1946. Pp. 190. $2.50. 


4150. Gatling, W., & Rhine, J. B. Two groups of 
PK subjects compared. J. Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 
120-125.—A group of 4 ministerial students were 
compared with a group of 4 gg ana in dice 
tests of the psychokinetic or PK hypothesis (the 
direct influence of mind over matter). Six dice were 
thrown at a time from a cup for 1,242 runs of 4 
throws of the 6 dice. Each face of the dice was 
thrown for an equal number of times. A deviation 
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of 641 hits above chance expectation was obtained, 
aves a critical ratio of 9.97. No difference was 
ound between the results of the 2 groups of subjects, 
both groups showing individually significant results. 
“No conspicuous position effects were found, though 
the upper half of the page scored enough more hits 
than the lower half to give a significant difference.’’— 
B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


4151. Humphrey, B. M. Success in ESP as 
related to form of response drawings: I. Clairvoyance 
experiments. J. ns 1946, 10, 78-106.— 
Subjects who had made response drawings in ESP 
tests were separated into “expansive’’ and ‘‘com- 
pressive’’ groups on the basis of the form quality in 
their drawings as judged in terms of the Elkisch 
criteria (see 19: 3526). The judge of form quality 
made the separation without any knowledge of the 
ESP scores of any of the subjects. In this report of 
the results for the 96 subjects of 4 clairvoyance 
series, the subjects in the expansive group gave high 
mean scores on the ESP test, while the subjects in 
the compressive group gave scores significantly 
below mean chance expectation. The “Student’s” 
t of the difference between the mean scores of the 2 
groups is 3.00. The separation on the basis of form 
quality also disclosed that the compressive group 
obtained highly significant displacement scores, that 
is, the drawings of the compressive subjects re- 
sembled, not the target picture aimed at, but the 
target presented just previously. The ¢ of the mean 
scores for backward displacement for this group is 
6.07. In the backward displacement data, there was 
also a significant difference between the mean scores 
of the expansive and compressive groups, with ¢ 
being equal to 4.37.—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


4152. Lewin, B. D. Cqunter-transference in the 
technique of medical practice. Psychosom. Med., 
1946, 8, 195—199.—I nterpreting counter-transference 
as the attitude ‘rational or irrational, scientific or 
emotional, conscious or unconscious, appropriate or 
anachronistic which the doctor has toward his 
patients,”’ the author describes its characteristics in 
psychoanalysis and medicine generally, emphasizing 
its different development. The preclinical attitudes 
toward the cadaver and the introduction of preserva- 
tives in anatomy induce fixation on the corpse with 
resulting conflict in the student’s transition to the 
study of human beings in the clinic. Counter- 
transference is accomplished by identification with 
the patient’s illness. Other aspects of counter- 
transference considered are the reiationship between 
aggression and illness, sublimation, placation, un- 
conscious guilt and the anamnesis, insurance against 
malpractices, and the value of conscious insight.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 

4153. Oram, A. T. Nature of time. Nature, 
Lond., 1946, 157, 556.—Using Rhine’s general 
methods for studying precognition, the subject at- 
tempted to guess the pip value of 100 sets of 24 cards 
each (each set made we of the ace-6 pip cards from a 
deck of playing cards). The number of guesses 
agreeing with the card held and the number of 
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guesses agreeing with the card previously held were 
not found to be significantly greater than chance, 
but the number of guesses agreeing with the card 
subsequently held is regarded as having been 
significantly greater than chance expectancy.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

4154. Rhine, J. B. Hypnotic suggestion in PK 
tests. J. Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 126-140.—lIn tests 
of psychokinesis (PK), 5 male subjects were tested 
individually in a procedure which involved the 
mechanical release of 96 dice ata time. Each subject 
made 20 throws of the 96 dice in the prehypnotic 
control session. Then ‘‘each subject was hypnotized 
and told that he would try very hard to make the 
specified target face turn up when he released the 
dice and that he would be able to influence them by 
his concentrated effort.” The subjects were then 
retested, with the result that their scores were far 
below those of the control session. ‘‘With two 
subjects, however, it was found that an incidental 
break in the hypnotic spell brought about a reversion 
to high scoring.’’ Thereafter, when other subjects 
scored low in the posthypnotic session, they were 
rehypnotized and told that they would do further 
tests in a spirit of fun and relaxation. These subjects 
then produced scores higher than those of their 
control session. There were significant differences 
between the scores of the first posthypnotic section 
and the other sections of the data.—B. M. Humphrey 
(Duke). 

4155. Schmeidler, G. R., & Murphy, G. The 
influence of belief and disbelief in ESP upon indi- 
vidual scoring levels. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 271- 
276.—‘“Ss accepting the theoretical possibility of 
ESP and Ss rejecting this possibility were compared 
in respect to levels of scoring in guessing concealed 
symbols prepared by random numbers. In each of 
six extensive series of such tests those accepting this 
theoretical possibility scored higher than the others; 
the P of the overall difference being due to ‘chance’ 
is .00003. Personality factors relating to scoring 
success are discussed.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


4156. Thouless, R. H., & Wiesner, B. P. On the 
nature of psi phenomena. J. Parapsychol., 1946, 10, 
107-119.—On the basis of the facts concerning the 
existence and characteristics of ‘psi phenomena” 
(i.e., extrasensory perception and psychokinesis), 
the authors theorize about their nature. They begin 
with the fact that “‘psi-determined behavior, like 
perceptually controlled behavior, is, at least in some 
degree, correlated with events in other parts of the 
universe. . . . Some part of the universe is projected 
by some means on the behavioral system of the 
organism.” In the psi type of projection, there is 
no “rigid limitation of the projection to that segment 
of the universe which is in spatio-temporal con- 
tiguity with the organism.” It follows that in the 
course of evolution the psi type of projection would 
not serve any useful adaptive purpose, since the 
organism would be influenced by random projections 
from all parts of the universe. Therefore, it is the 
authors’ hypothesis that the function of the sensory 
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apparatus is to decrease in the course of evolution: 


the occurrence of behavior responses to more or less 
random projections of the universe which result 
from the primitive psi function and gradually to 
replace these by responses to that limited ment 
of the universe which is in spatio-temporal con- 
tiguity with the organism. The authors then con- 
sider the compatibility of this hypothesis with known 
facts and suggest experiments to test it further.— 
B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 
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4157. Ashmore, B. L., & Bell, F. G. Neuro- 
psychiatric concomitants of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
U. S. med. Bull. Veterans’ Adm., 1943, 20, 190-195.— 
The 100 patients included in this study were mainly 
young men ranging in age from 19 to 28 who were 
discharged from the Armed Forces during the 
present War. A family history of tuberculosis was 
found in only 8 cases. When the chronic alcoholic 
temperament and the deterioration effect had been 
eliminated from the group, the greater number of the 
remaining patients showed social and emotional 
disturbances, in varying degrees up to severe, which 
were apparently directly attributable to tuberculosis. 
A study of their background indicates that they were 
not unstable types of individuals initially and thereby 
predisposed to mental conflict. For the continued 
treatment of patients, the best prognosis is made 
when they are the stable type-—C. P. Froehlich 
(U. S. Off. Educ.). 


4158. Castro Freire, L. de. O negativismo e as 
suas relacoes com as neuroses infantis. (Negativism 
and its relation to infantile neuroses.) J. med., 
Porto, 1946, 7, 669-680. 


4159. Chalke, F. R. C. The Harrower Stress 
Tolerance Test. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 215-216. 
~The author reports the successful use of 4 of the 
battle-scene pictures of the Harrower Stress Toler- 
ance Test as a diagnostic screening aid with 3 
groups of subjects: 23 officer candidates, 6 hospital- 
ized psychotic soldiers, and 18 soldiers undergoing 
treatment for psychoneurosis. The findings of 
Harrower and Grinker that the Rorschach test is 
susceptible to variation by means of superficial 
external stimuli are confirmed in this study.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall Drug). 


4160. Craike, W. H., & Slater, E. Folie a deux in 
uniovular twins reared apart. Brain, 1945, 68, 213- 
221.—A study is reported of identical twin sisters, 
52 years of age, who were separated at the age of 9 
months and reared apart under dissimilar circum- 
stances. From the age of 24 on, they met at infre- 
quent intervals. Each of the sisters developed a 
paranoid psychosis and centered her delusions 
around the other. Available information indicated 
similarity of development in terms of childhood 
neurosis, personality, and of eventual symptoma- 
tology despite differences in environmental influ- 
ences.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 
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4161. Davis, J. E. The mentality may become 
bent. Occup. tee 1946, 25, 33-34.—In many 
cases, mental distortion affects only slightly, if at 
all, the ability to do coherent things with the hands. 
The use of social, athletic, and manual skills should 
be encouraged in mental patients.—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


4162. Eisenson, J. Functions of a clinical Bey, 
chologist working with c patients. ull. 
milit. clin. Psychologists, 1946, 1, 13-18.—In all 
testing with aphasic patients, it must be remembered 
that clinical findings and not absolute psychometric 
findings are sought. The relationship of the therapist 
and patient must afford the patient security without 
making him overdependent. The psychologist must 
be teacher and adviser, therapist and friend. 
Therapy techniques for various types of aphasic loss 
are pon Herr es LeShan (Clark). 


4163. Foulkes, S. H. Group analysis in a military 
neurosis centre. Lancet, 1946, 250, 303-306.— 
Observing that it was the interpersonal relationships 
which had been disturbed in neurotic patients of a 
military hospital, the author employed a group 
method of therapy which emphasized the social 
aspects of treatment and the spontaneity of group 
activities. The advantages claimed for this group 
method of observation and therapy are regarded as 
due to the greater reality of a social situation.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

4164. Freeman, W., & Watts, J. W. Pain of 
organic disease relieved by tal lobotomy. 
Lancet, 1946, 250, 953-955.—Five cases (recurrent 
carcinoma, tabes dorsalis, thalamic syndrome, 
trauma to the cauda equina, and hysterical con- 
tractures) are reported of prefrontal lobotomy 
performed for the relief of pain. ‘The present cases 
indicate that, when pain due to organic disease 
becomes unbearable and the fear of pain becomes as 
dreadful as the pain itself, prefrontal lobotomy is a 
desirable procedure. Psychosurgery alters the sub- 
ject’s reaction to pain without materially changing 
his ability to feel pain.” —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4165. Gardner, G. E., & Aaron, S. The childhood 
and adolescent adjustment of Negro psychiatric 
casualties. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 481-— 
495.—The primary object of this study was to 
compare the demonstrable appreciable differences 
between Negro sailors who failed to adjust and a 
control (nonhospitalized) group of the same race. 
The secondary object was to outline differences or 
identities in childhood backgrounds of white and 
Negro psychiatric patients. The antecedent, con- 
stitutional, familial, developmental, social, and 
economic factors previously found in our numerous 
and varied studies of maladjustment during child- 
hood in our white population are found to exist in 
some cases to an even ter degree among the 
maladjusted members of the Negro group. However, 
findings must be interpreted in the = of cultural 
differences that may exist between the Negro and 


white groups.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 
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4166. Gordon, A. M. Some aspects of idiocy 
Mongolism. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 50, 402-410. 
—The author examines the definitions of idiocy and 
finds them inadequate. Mongols are predominantly 
slow in development, and examinations made upon 
them in their early years are apt to give a consider- 
ably lower estimate than the facts warrant. It is 
recommended that all estimates of the intelligence of 
immature mongols be re-examined in this light.— 
L. LeShan (Clark). 

4167. Grossman, M. A group therapy program in 
a neuropsychiatric hospital. U. S. Med. Bull. 
Veterans’ Adm., 1944, 21, 149-170.—The group 
therapy program in the Veterans Administration 
Hospital at Waco, Tex., is described in detail in the 
first section. The second section presents a statistical 
and qualitative evaluation of the group therapy 
program. The program consisted of occupational 
therapy, library programs, recreation, athletics, and 
physical therapy. Improvement was most noticeable 
in physical appearance and in general improvement 
in physical stamina, resistance to disease, and in 
mental improvement reflected by the increased rate 
of transfer of patients to higher level wards.—C. P. 
Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 

4168. Harris, I. D. Relation of resentment and 
anger to functional gastric complaints. Psychosom. 
Med., 1946, 8, 211-213.—The case histories are 
reviewed of 200 consecutive patients in a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital for diagnosis and treatment of 
minor neuropsychiatric conditions. Of 50 who had 
symptoms of gastrointestinal disturbance, 25 de- 
veloped symptoms after entering military service. 
“The emotional attitude of this group, as contrasted 
with that of other patients, was frequently found to 
be one of conscious and freely expressed angry resent- 
ment.’ Comments are made on the correlation 
between the patients’ symptoms and their conscious 
attitudes and the fact that therapy was achieved 
through a discussion of conscious anger and hostility. 
A case report is cited.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United- 
Rexall Drug). 

4169. Haynes, H. J. The reconstruction service 
in neuropsychiatric hospitals. U. S. med. Buil. 
Veterans’ Adm., 1943, 19, 312-315.—The underlying 
philosophy of the work of the reconstruction officer 
of the Veterans Administration is presented. The 
term reconstruction embraces the entire field of 
medical rehabilitation, from group therapy and 
habit training to physical therapy. Necessity of high 
professional performance on the part of the personnel 
engaged in the care of neuropsychiatric patients is 
stressed. The physician must think of the patient 
as an integrated unit in prescribing any form of 
are therapy.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. 

uc.). 


4170. Heppenstall, M. E., Hill, D., & Slater, E. 
The EEG in the osis of war neurosis. Brain, 
1945, 68, 17-22.—EEG records were taken on 300 
soldier patients in a psychoneurotic rehabilitation 
center. None of these men had had battle experi- 
ence. Follow-up reports were obtained on all 
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patients after their return to service and were 
examined in order to determine any association 
between abnormal EEG and unsatisfactory follow- 
up record. In general, no significant relation was 
found between abnormality of EEG and poor follow- 
up record, although there was some indication that 
abnormal fast rhythms were associated with bad 
outcome.—W. D. Neff (Chicago). 


4171. Huston, P.E., & Shakow, D. Studies of 
motor function in schizophrenia: III. Steadiness. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 119-126.—The first study 
in this series involved an experiment concerned with 
speed of tapping (see 11: 315); the second, with 
reaction time (see 11: 3274). In the present experi- 
ment, 135 male schizophrenic patients are compared 
with 64 normal male control subjects. The ap- 
paratus used was patterned after that of Dunlap. 
Indices of steadiness were based on the area of the 
holes passed. Results showed that the patient 
group performed at a level significantly poorer than 
the control group. However, patients who co- 
operated as well as the normals did equally well in 
the experiment. It is felt that schizophrenia per se 
does not carry with it a loss in finer neuromuscular 
co-ordination.—W. W. Morris (Michigan). 


4172. Lindberg, B. J. On the question of psy- 
chologically conditioned features in the Korsakow 
syndrome. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1946, 21, 497-542. 
—The question of the role of psychogenic factors 
in the production of the memory disturbances seen 
in Korsakow’s syndrome is discussed, and a case 
with marked amnestic disturbance and moderate 
general impairment in intellectual function is re- 
ported. On free association tests, the patient 
consistently showed a normal speed of reaction to 
indifferent words (indicating that “associative 
readiness” was well preserved); however, with 
“‘complex-colored’’ words relating to emotionally 
charged events in his past, his reactions were 
significantly delayed. The case is presented as an 
example of how organic and situational factors 
combine to form a total clinical picture—A. L. 
Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


4173. McIntire, J. T. The incidence of feeble- 
mindedness in the cerebral palsied. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1946, 50, 491-494.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


4174. Malamud, R. F. Validity of the Hunt- 
Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Damage. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 271-275.—‘‘1. When the 
Hunt-Minnesota Test for Organic Damage was 
applied to 64 presumably normal employees of the 
Norwich State Hospital, 55 per cent had T scores 
indicating organic pathology. 2. The discrepancy 
between our results and Hunt’s original validation 
results could not be explained by the fact that our 
data included cases with very high vocabularies and 
cases given only the short form of the test. 3. Since 
the test produces so many ‘false positives,’ its 
validity for diagnosing organic brain damage must be 
seriously questioned.” (See also 18: 167, 2808.)-— 
H. Hill (Indiana). 
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4175. Marfatia, J.C. Fits of psychological origin. 
Indian J. social Work, 1945, 6, 183-191.—In the 
India of the past, no clear-cut distinction was made 
between epileptic fits and fits of a psychological 
origin, i.e., hysterical fits. The author would 
distinguish the hysterical fit altogether from the 
epileptic, using the following criteria: no aura, no 
epileptic cry, partial (never complete) loss of 
consciousness, and irregular clonic convulsions 
indicating some symbolic significance or representing 
some emotional experience which the patient is 
reliving. Furthermore, hysterical fits involve only 
very minor injuries; they occur in the presence of an 
audience and are dramatic in nature, provoked by an 
emotional situation such as a quarrel; the Babinski’s 
sign is not obtained, and reflexes are not lost but 
merely exaggerated; there are no postparoxysmal 
phenomena; the patient remembers the fit; there is 
no deterioration of mental functions; and it is un- 
usual for hysterical fits to come on during sleep. 
Instead of removing the symptoms through sugges- 
tion, therapy consists in rebuilding the disintegrated 
personality.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

4176. Martin, N. A. Psychogenic deafness. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1946, 55, 81-87.—A suggestion 
and narcosynthesis therapy found to be successful 
in cases of psychogenic deafness is described as 
practiced in a military hospital—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4177. Meehl, P. E., & Jeffery, M. The Hunt- 
Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Damage. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 276-287.—This test was 
administered to 9 psychotics and 6 neurotic depres- 
sive cases, all of whom showed no evidence of 
neurological or serological organic brain damage. 
A mean T-score of 70.2, with SD of 15.41, was 
obtained. As about 1 in 4 cases of the type investi- 
gated can be expected to have so-called pathological 
scores (T-scores > 70), the conclusion is drawn that 
the test, ‘‘as it now stands, is not entirely specific 
for organic brain damage.”’—H. Hill (Indiana). 


4178. Reider, N. Sensation of electric shock 
following head injury. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1946, 56, 30-41—K. S. Wagoner (De- 
Pauw). 

4179. Riseman, B., & Aagesen, W. J. Laryngeal 
neurosis incident to military service. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1946, 43, 22-24.—The emotional 
conflicts are summarized of 17 military patients 
referred for prolonged hoarseness of rather sudden 
onset. ‘The laryngeal manifestations represented 
an escape from a problem for which the patient could 
find no other solution.” —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4180. Saul, L. J. Psychiatric treatment of peptic 
ulcer patients. Psychosom. Med., 1946, 8, 204-210. 
—Outlining the general principles and attitudes 
important for the psychiatric understanding of 
peptic ulcer patients, the author refers to cases to 
illustrate the actual steps in therapy. ‘The trans- 
ference or relationship to the physician is always 
present and can be of great value as a means of 
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emotional support. . . . This reaction is of great 
importance in the ulcer patients, in whom we deal 
so largely with needs to be fed emotionally.”’ It is 
characteristic of the peptic ulcer patient that he is 
unable to accept freely his underlying but rejected 
desires to be passive and receptive and to be taken 
care of as well as the compensatory need to be active 
and giving—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United-Rexall 
Drug). 

4181. Savitz, S. A., & Chartock, S. Disturbed 
personality due to sexual neurasthenia ; its manage- 
ment and treatment. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1946, 159, 
413-415. —M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

4182. Timm, O. K. Psychodynamics of alcohol- 
ism and its relation to therapy. U. S. med. Bull. 
Veterans’ Adm., 1943, 20, 42-48—The author 
summarizes his discussion of alcoholism as follows: 
Generally accepted and utilized forms of therapy for 
alcoholism have been unsatisfactory because they are 
directed at a symptom and not at its cause. This 
situation can be remedied only when it is realized 
that the causes of alcoholism are unconscious and 
when the psychodynamics of pathological drinking 
are better understood. It has been demonstrated 
that there are many different forms of alcoholism, 
and successful therapy depends upon the recognition 
of the exact problem. Alcoholism in most instances 
constitutes an artificial neurosis in that it gives 
expression to repressed complexes and thus relieves 
tensions, but the exact form of expression will depend 
on the underlying personality. Successful therapy 
will therefore have to be more than withholding 
alcohol and appeals to the ego; it will have to provide 
a more satisfactory means of relieving tension than 
the patient has unconsciously found in alcohol.— 
C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 

4183. Weinstock, A. Polyphasic diagnosis in 
psychiatric conditions. U. S. med. Bull. Veterans’ 
Adm., 1943, 20, 49-52.—The author proposes a 
three-fold diagnosis for each psychiatric illness. 
According to his plan for polyphasic diagnosis, the 
“a” part describes the affective manifestation; the 
“b,”’ basic personality or mentality; and “‘c,”’ contrib- 
utory, causative, or complicating factors. The 
“‘a"’ part of the diagnosis would be the evident formal 
psychosis or manifestation regardless of any con- 
sideration or presence of neuropsychical factors. It 
would include such terms as schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive psychosis, or psychoneurosis. The basic 
personality or admixture of factors would be de- 
scribed by such terms as schizoid, cycloid, or 
hypophrenic. The “c” part, which would be pri- 
marily the physical components of the manifestation, 
would be described in such terms as paresis, alcohol- 
ism, or drug addiction.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. 
Educ.). 

4184. Williams, D. Neuropsychiatric organiza- 
tions in the German Air Force. (1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 391.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 17. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—It was concluded that all information 
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obtained upon Luftwaffe neurology, neurosurgery, 
and psychiatry was of historical interest only. 
Nothing new or of practical value was seen. The 
Germans in this field seem to have made little 
attempt at investigation and critical planning. In 
physical matters they were hampered by bad 
technique, utter complacency, and almost complete 
ignorance of the literature in English. In psychiatry, 
a rational application of accepted principles was 
made impossible by the official policy of refusing to 
admit the existence of neurosis or its precursors in 
the Herrenvolk. Psychology ceased to play any part 
in the Luftwaffe after 1942 for the same reason. 
Mention is made of a full report of the psychological 
tests used and results obtained, being compiled by 
Dr. Gerathewohl. Supplementary comments are 
contained in this report.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4185. Wittkower, E. Psychological aspects of 
psoriasis. Lancet, 1946, 250, 566-569.—Emotional 
factors, particularly at the time of onset, in the 
maladjusted personalities of military personnel 
suffering from psoriasis are described. The possi- 
bility of psychological factors being involved in the 
etiology of this disorder is discussed.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4186. Yates, D. H. Relaxation in psychotherapy. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 213-237.—The author 
recommends the use of inducing relaxation as a 
therapeutic aid. Jacobson’s method of progressive 
relaxation (see 12: 4698) is rejected as impractical 
in that it takes too long to learn, is too complex, and 
lacks natural pleasantness. A utilitarian method of 
relaxing is described (‘‘association-set’’) which is 
essentially a modified conditioning, i.e., an associated 
word revives the relaxation response. The technique 
is quickly and easily learned, and the results have 
been found satisfactory.—A. Lambie (Michigan). 


[See also abstracts 3970, 3979, 4002, 4016, 4110, 
4120, 4123, 4218, 4230, 4241, 4264, 4320, 4381, 
4394, 4397, 4404, 4408. | 
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4187. Anderson, C. M. Higiene de las emociénes ; 
el arte de comprender. (Emotional hygiene; the art 
of understanding.) (Trans. by F. J. Cortada.) 
Buenos Aires: Editorial Orientacion Integral Hu- 
mana, 1945. Ps. 8.40.—See 17: 4158. 

4188. Baldwin, A. L. The study of individual 
personality by means of the intraindividual correla- 
tion. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 151-168.—Twenty 
daily ratings were made of each of four children 
on 30 scales. The results were intercorrelated for 
each individual and then factored by the averoid 
method. The factor with the heaviest loading was 
designated as ‘‘desirability,”’ representing the con- 
cept of the “good nursery-school child.”” It improved 
with time. The second factor was designated as 
“conformity.” The third factor, as is frequently 
the case, was difficult to define, because it varied 
from child to child. However, the term “social 
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poise” seemed to be the most appropriate. The 
method may be too ponderous for routine use, but 
for research purposes it shows promise. It objectifies 
the integration of seemingly unrelated data into a 
unified whole. Other longitudinal data may also 
be treated effectively by it—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 

4189. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Der Rorschach- 
Test im Lichte der experimentellen Psychologie. 
(The Rorschach test in the light of experimental 
psychology.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1944, 54, 3-41.—The historical background of the 
test, both theoretical and procedural, is reviewed. 
The conclusion is drawn that, for purposes of 
practical diagnosis, Rorschach results must be 
viewed in conjunction with results of other tests and 
procedures.—E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

4190. Bize, P. R. Le biotype artiste. (The artist 
biotype.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1946, 64-65, 178-181. 

4191. Blair, G. M. Personality adjustments of 
teachers as measured by the Multiple Choice 
Rorschach Test. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 652-657.— 
The Multiple Choice Rorschach Test was admin- 
istered to 205 experienced teachers and 152 pro- 
spective teachers. Using 15 “‘poor’’ answers as the 
cutting point, the percentage of maladjustment was 
8.8 for all experienced teachers, 21.4 for experienced 
colored teachers, and 2.0 for prospective teachers. 
To a slight degree, not statistically significant, men 
teachers, married teachers, and administrators had 
higher maladjustment scores, respectively, than 
women teachers, single teachers, and classroom 
teachers. No difference was found between younger 
and older experienced teachers.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

4192. Burton, A., & Bright, C. J. Adaptation of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
for group administration and rapid scoring. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 99-103.—A method is 
described for administering and scoring the 550 items 
of this inventory by means of I.B.M. punched cards. 
This procedure should widen the usage of the test.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 


4193. Fischer, R. P. Signed versus unsigned 
personal questionnaires. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 220-225.—‘“The College Form of Mooney’s 
Problem Check List was given to 102 upperclass 
women students in psychology first with and then 
without signatures being used. The interim between 
testings was one week. The results indicated that 
the mean number of problems underlined (total 
problems, presumably not serious) did not vary 
significantly under the two conditions of administra- 
tion but that the mean number of problems circled 
(serious problems) tended to be significantly greater 
when signatures were withheld.’’—H. Hill (Indiana). 


4194. Hilden, A. H. A Rorschach succession 
chart. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 53-58.—A graphic 
method was developed to facilitate the process of 
evaluation of succession in interpreting Rorschach 
protocols. Space is provided for a maximum of 25 
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responses to each card. Lines can be drawn through 
a series of points to show the location of each response 
to a given card as W, D, or Dd. Space responses 
are represented by writing in ‘S’ on the chart. Re- 
action time can be indicated by encircling the 
response number corresponding to the number of 
seconds latency. Other information can be added, 
but it should be kept in mind that attempts to 
include too much material will lead to confusion.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 

4195. Hutt, M. L., & Shor, J. Rationale for 
routine Rorschach “testing-the-limits.” Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1946, 10, 70-76.—An extended “‘testing- 
the-limits’’ procedure provides a richer and more 
complete picture of personality structure than that 
obtained in the initial administration and inquiry 
phases. It is particularly significant in evaluating 
release of latent potentialities, degree of functional 
impairment, ‘‘set’’ of the subject in the test situation, 
and ability to introject experimental factors into 
spontaneous adjustment. Procedures for extending 
the usual limits-testing phase are described, and 
alternative interpretations of results are suggested. 
The need for standards and experimental controls is 
emphasized.—E. M. L. Burchard (Vet. Adm. Ment. 
Hyg. Clin.). 

4196. Kelley, D. M. Preliminary studies of the 
Rorschach records of the Nazi war criminals. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1946, 10, 45-48. —This pre- 
liminary report briefly describes the conditions 
under which Rorschach records were obtained from 
the Nazi war criminals in the Nuremberg Jail. The 
excellent co-operation of the prisoners permitted 
securing valid records as well as intelligence tests, 
graphological data, and psychiatric observations to 
serve as a check on the Rorschach findings. None 
of the men showed evidence of overt psychosis. 
Rudolf Hess was found to be an hysterical, paranoid 
deviate; Julius Streicher, a paranoid personality; 
Robert Ley’s Rorschach record suggested frontal 
lobe damage, which was later verified by post- 
mortem examination. As for the other prisoners, 
‘many of them were not what we would call ideally 
normal. In most cases they might be considered 
eccentric or fanatic.”"—E. M. L. Burchard (Vet. 
Adm. Ment. Hyg. Clin.). 


4197. Lasaga y Travieso, J. L, & Martinez- 
Arango, C. Some suggestions concerning the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of the T.A.T. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 22, 117-163.—It is possible profitably 
to modify Murray's technique with the Thematic 
Apperception Test by (a) giving certain of the 
alternate pictures, (b) questioning the patient as to 
the source of his ideas, and (c) confirming the hypo- 
theses arrived at by subsequent direct questioning 
of the patient. New techniques are described, in- 
cluding the study of reaction times, rejected ideas, 
and failures in inventing stories. A new method for 
analyzing the stories is presented. Symbolism of 
unconscious origin is recognized, but it is noted that 
this symbolism lacks the stability attributed to it 
by Freudians and is not always sexual in nature. 
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The methods described have been found useful for 
investigating the bases for psychogenic psychoses, 
directing treatment, estimating the results of treat- 
ment, and separating out pseudo-problems. Nu- 
merous illustrations of the various points are given 
from protocols. Bibliography of 25 titles.—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 

4198. Luke, Brother. [Dir.] La méthode de 
Rorschach appliquée 4 un groupe controle. (The 
Rorschach method applied to delinquents and to a 
control group.) Bull, inst. pédag. Saint-Georges, 
Montréal, 1942, No. 5. Pp. 58.—The Rorschach 
was administered to 80 delinquent French-Canadian 
boys, chosen at random from St. Joseph Industrial 
School at Alfred, Ontario, and an equal number of 
nondelinquent boys from a boarding school near 
Montreal. The delinquents, as compared with non- 
delinquents, showed shorter, less critical reactions 
in their interpretations of the ink blots, less organi- 
zation of thought, and a stronger tendency toward 
anxiety, frustration, and feelings of inferiority. 
Their associations involved many objects that might 
relate to delinquency, such as keys, licemen, 
watching eyes, etc. Perception of anatomical details 
rather than that of the human form was prevalent. 
Among nondelinquents, a higher mental level and 
richer personalities were evident. Several types of 
protocols, followed by a bibliography, complete the 
7-chapter bulletin —G. E. Bird (R. I. College of 
Education). 

4199. McShea, H. J. A study of personality by 
an analysis of character traits. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946. Pp. 
v +48. $1.00.—The problem is to analyze the 
character traits of boys by means of inventories and 
to understand their significance. Results showed 
that, over a 2-year period, changes in adjustment to 
home, social, and emotional situations were not 
statistically significant. Changes in health adjust- 
ment, however, were significant. There is no relation 
between school achievement and adjustment errors. 
Out of a total of 210 intercorrelations, 107 were 
between + .09 and — .09.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 


homa). 

4200. Munroe, R. An eriment with a self- 
administering form of the Rorschach and group 
administration by examiners without Rorschach 
training. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1946, 10, 49-59.— 
A method is described whereby the group Rorschach 
has been administered to secondary-school students 
by untrained school teachers. Following analysis of 
42 protocols, the author concludes that “they 
seemed about as good (or as bad) as those I obtain 
by group administration myself.” Although planned 
for secondary schools, this new method of adminis- 
tration may have value in other situations. Samples 
of the instructions to examiners and of the recording 
sheets for the subjects are reproduced.—EZ. M. L. 
Burchard (Vet. Adm. Ment. Hyg. Clin.). 

4201. Myerson, A. The constitutional anhedonic 
personality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 774-779. 
—The constitutional anhedonic personality is des- 
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ignated as one “who is born with an eternal bottle 
of chloroform under his nose, thus passing through 
life in a state of stuporous desire and satisfaction.” 
These personalities manifest lack of normal response 
in terms of their social adjustments. Life is color- 
less and burdensome to them. Insofar as known to 
the author, the genesis of constitutional anhedonia 
is not to be found on an organic physiologic basis. 
As a working hypothesis to explain the syndrome, 
the author suggests that it be viewed as an early 
established, chronic, mild depressive state.—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

4202. Rabin, A. I. Homicide and attempted 
suicide: a Rorschach study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1946, 16, 516-524.—The primary task of the present 
study was to consider longitudinally, by means of 
the Rorschach, the personality structure of a person 
who committed homicide and attempted suicide. 
The three Rorschachs were given, the first during a 
period of hospitalization for depression, the second 
about 6 months after he had been readmitted to the 
hospital following his killing of his wife and 3 dogs 
and attempted suicide, and the third about a year 
later after he had made a satisfactory adjustment to 
the ward routine. The first Rorschach shows ex- 
treme tension and severe constriction in the mental 
life, color and shading shock being outstanding. 
The second is a record of greater relaxation and 
dilation of personality but still emphasizes a dys- 
phoric mental state. With the exception of greater 
dilation of personality and release of affect, there is 
little difference between the second and third 
Rorschachs. In a discussion of this paper, S. J. 
Beck stresses the contrast between the first record 
with its danger signal of dammed-up affect and the 
second and third records which show the broad 
Erlebnistypus.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

4203. Staff, Personal Research Section, Personnel 
Research and Procurement Branch, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. Research on personality testing. 
Bull. milit. clin. Psychologists, 1946, 1, 33-41.— 
During the war, the Personnel Research Section 
experimented with personality measuring instru- 
ments in an attempt to develop better solutions to 
the following problems: (1) prediction of behavior 
under army conditions, (2) differential diagnosis of 
neuropsychiatric patients, and (3) evaluation of 
personality as correlated with officer performance. 
Selected items of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory showed promise of becoming, 
with proper development, valuable aids to selection 
and prophylactic efforts. Other items of this test 
demonstrated potential usefulness as aids in clinical 
diagnosis.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 3974, 4206, 4213, 4214, 4219, 
4270, 4343, 4406. | 
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4204. Allport, G. W., & Kramer, B. M. Some 
roots of prejudice. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 9-39.— 
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Four hundred thirty-seven college undergraduates 
were given an extensive questionnaire dealing with 
various aspects of their own experience related to 
group prejudice. Results were analyzed with respect 
to: racial awareness, early memories, influence of 
parents, influence of school, age at which prejudice 
developed, degree of contact with minority groups, 
influence of religion, victimization, sociological vari- 
ables, philosophy of life, and insight. Findings are 
summarized in a series of 27 assertions, such as: (1) 
group prejudices play an appreciable role in the 
mental life of approximately four fifths of the 
American population; (2) prejudiced people have 
unpleasant childhood memories of members of 
groups against whom they are prejudiced; (3) prej- 
udices tend to develop most frequently during the 
ages of 6 to 16; (4) religious training in itself does not 
eliminate prejudice; and (5) anti-Negro prejudice 
appears to be lowest among Jews and persons 
acknowledging no religious affiliation, higher among 
Protestants, and highest among Roman Catholics.— 
R. B. Ammons (Denver). 


4205. Anderson, W. A. Family social participa- 
tion and social status self-ratings. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1946, 11, 253-258.—The male or female heads 
of 344 New York farm families were asked to rate, 
on a 4-point scale, their own family with respect to 
2 indicators of social status and 3 indicators of social 
participation. They rated themselves higher in 
social status than in social participation. When 
related to objective measures of socioeconomic status 
and social participation, the evidence obtained from 
self-ratings shows most participation and leadership 
activities are not only carried out on the basis of 
social standing with the community, economic 
position, tenure status, and family maturity, but 
also as an expression of the opinion of the family 
about their social position. Families in inferior 
status accept the status and behave accordingly. 
“The promotion of wider social participation, there- 
fore, is not simply a matter of getting families to 
join in activities or to accept leadership responsi- 
bilities, but also a problem of overcoming attitudes 
toward themselves that block such participation.’’— 
V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


4206. Bayton, J. A. Personality and prejudice. 
J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 59-65.— Much of what has been 
written on the problem of reducing prejudice is 
psychologically unsound. Solutions which are thus 
partially inadequate fall into the following categories: 
(1) change in economic status, (2) education against 
biased ideas, and (3) appeal to humanitarian 
principles. ‘‘The fundamental psychological sources 
of prejudice are not related directly to specific 
prejudices or to particular groups who are the 
objects of prejudice. These sources are to be found 
in the quality of parent control used during the 
formative period of personality organization. 

If, throughout the population, there should occur a 
general shift away from coercive, authoritarian, and 
capricious parent control there would be a decline in 
prejudice. Moreover, not only would there be a 
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decrease in prejudice—we would observe a decrease 
in the incidence of many social problems which stem 
from the same personality sources." —R. B. Ammons 
(Denver). 

4207. Beard, B. B. The army of the aged: a 
sociomedical problem. Geriatrics, 1946, 1, 299-304. 
—R.-G. Kuhlen (Syracuse). 

4208. Breder, C. M., Jr., & Halpern, F. Innate 
and acquired behavior affecting the aggregation of 
fishes. Physiol. Zodl., 1946, 19, 154—-190.—Observa- 
tions of the aggregating or schooling behavior of 
Brachydanio rerio showed that: apparently any 
startling stimulus was transiently effective in causing 
group formation; wide variations in the ordinary 
chemical contents and in the temperature of the 
water or in the background brightness induced little 
if any change in social behavior; electric shock to the 
fish when far apart occasioned fighting rather than a 
learned social-grouping response; the larger the 
group, the more cohesive the school; moving areas 
(cards outside the tank wall) of over 32 sq. in. caused 
aggregation near them; fish reared in isolation 
aggregated immediately ; adult fish following a period 


of isolation did not immediately rejoin the aggregate. 
Observations on goldfish (Carassius auratus) showed 
that: both yellow and gray fish remained in the 


portion of the tank having a gray rather than a 
yellow background; groups of like-colored fish 
tended to form more cohesive aggregates than did 
odd-colored groups regardless of matching or con- 
trasting background color; isolation for 6 mo. 
affected the aggregating behavior of the yellow fish 
more than the gray; blinded fish did not aggregate 
but seeing fish aggregated with the blinded. The 
results are considered in a general discussion of 
schooling behavior. 66 references.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

4209. Burma, J. H. The measurement of Negro 
“passing.” Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 18-22.— 
Older and popular methods of estimating the number 
of Negroes who pass over into the white group are no 
longer to be credited. Considerable misconception 
exists concerning passing itself, which is more 
frequently temporary and opportunistic rather than 
permanent and complete. In the absence of scien- 
tifically accurate counts, the lower estimates, of from 
2,500 to 2,750 persons a year who change their racial 
classification, are probably more reliable than the 
former, much higher estimates of Hart or McKinney. 
—D. L. Glick (New Orleans, La.). 

4210. Butler, J. R. Military rank and social 
climate as determinants of social attitudes. J. 
Personality, 1946, 14, 184-198.—Questionnaires on 
social attitudes were sent to 7,000 alumni of Boston 
University serving in the U. S. Armed Forces, of 
which 1,069 replied. They were approximately 
equally divided as to officers and enlisted man and as 
to domestic and foreign service. A few had returned 
from overseas when the form was filled out. Despite 
the degree of homogeneity indicated, the group 
differed on many of the issues when separated on the 
basis of rank, foreign service, and geographical 
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location. Return to the U. S. tended to over- 
compensate for effects of foreign service. These 
shifts concerned attitudes toward labor unions, the 
Negro, international co-operation, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, and social legislation. Apprehension as to the 
results of fraternization in Germany is at least 
premature, for primacy of home training soon asserts 
itself on return from overseas. The study suggests 
the great importance of measuring attitudes of 
returned service personnel after having lived again 
for sometime in the United States.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

4211. Cronbach, A. New studies in the psy- 
chology of Judaism. Hebrew Union Coll. Annu., 
1946, 19, 205-273.—The psychological literature 
since 1929 with reference to Judaism is reviewed. 
An introduction defines the psychological subject 
matter to include rituals, doctrines, evaluations, 
rationalizations, and dramatizations of the people, 
which are observed and explained by principles of 
psychology. The studies reviewed are mainly those 
of psychoanalytic writers who have applied the 
concept of the Oedipus complex and its resolution to 
account for behavior in the Old Testament and 
current ritual usages. A summary of the criticisms 
of this approach follows, together with a few de- 
scriptive studies of religious behavior and attitudes 
of Jews in modern communities.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 

4212. Flowerman, S. H., & Jahoda, M. The 
study of man—-polls on anti-Semitism. How much 
do they tell us? Commentary, 1946, 1, 82-86.— 
Traditional polling techniques permit valid general- 
izations about behavior if the sample is truly 
representative and if the performance under the 
polling procedures closely approximates real-life 
situations. The authors discuss polls that have 
been taken on anti-Semitic attitudes, and they 
question whether the second of those conditions has 
been met. The Department of Scientific Research 
of the American Jewish Committee is now utilizing 
depth interview and projective techniques in an 
attempt to evolve an inventory of anti-Semitic 
manifestations, a hierarchy of their intensities, and 
an insight into their causes and relations to other 
attitudes. Information in these areas would permit 
polling organizations to establish a rationale for 
their questions on anti-Semitism and to establish 
findings that could be accepted by social scientists 
with greater confidence—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

4213. Goldfrank, E. D. Socialization, personality, 
and the structure of Pueblo society (with particular 
reference to Hopi and Zuni). Amer. Anthrop., 1945, 
47, 516-539.—Examining the relationship of per- 
missiveness in infancy to the adult personality 
pattern, Hopi and Zuni child training are compared. 
Both societies treat infants and children with great 
leniency, disciplining being accomplished in extreme 
cases by threats that the gods will take them away. 
Before adolescence, children are initiated into 
societies by ceremonial whipping, are informed of 
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adult impersonations of the gods, and are drawn into 
co-operative roles within the household. Despite 
early leniency which would presumably predispose 
them toward secure types of behavior, projective 
tests indicate fearfulness and sadness in excess of 
middle-western white children. It is concluded that 
in societies with permissive training for children and 
severe discipline for adults, personality determinants 
due to early training are secondary in the socializa- 
tion process.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


4214. Green, A. W. Social values and psycho- 
therapy. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 199-228.—Not 
all behavior is social, but that part needing therapy 
is social in that it involves conflict between self- 
values and others’ values. Therapists must deal 
with social values because they are dealing with 
total personalities. Furthermore, they would be on 
much sounder ground if they were aware of the social 
significance of their therapeutic manipulations. The 
primary social value propagated in Freudism is 
respect for science. The Freudian has the moral 
right, because of scientific authority, to impose his 
own values on the patient. In adjustment therapy 
the therapist either ignores or crushes the social and 
personal values. Although social conflicts are 
present in every neurosis, the therapist has no 
assurance of what values are in conflict or to what 
degree. Hence, the patient treated thus may not 
only fail to resolve his conflict but also tend to de- 
velop other neurotic symptoms. Social reform 
therapy balks at returning the patient to a society 
where reality is chaotic, distorting, and frustrating 
and advocates a complete revamping of the social 
structure. The client-centered therapy (Rank, Allen, 
Rogers, Taft) most vigorously rejects consideration 
of social values. Yet it has discovered many valuable 
insights for manipulating social values. It is best 
equipped to implement therapeutic social values. 
The social naiveté of this therapy, as well as all the 
others, is one of its constant shortcomings. 43 
references.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


4215. Homans, G. C. Thesmall warship. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 294-300.—The author, with 
44 years on active duty in the Navy and with more 
than 2 years in command of small ships, discusses his 
experiences with reference to training for leadership 
and to problems of morale (the problems of technical 
competence, balance, reciprocity, and communica- 
tion) —V. Nowlis (lowa). 

4216. Jéhamnesson, A. Origin of language. 
Nature, Lond., 1946, 157, 847-848.—The word roots 
of various languages are discussed with reference 
to the theory that “a great part of human speech 
originated in the speaking organs’ unconscious 
imitation of the gestures of the human body, 
especially the hands.”” The major consideration is 
given to those words regarded as representing 
primitive man’s imitation of something round, 
vaulted, curved, or hollow and to the names of the 
parts of the human body which describe the form, 
shape, or activity of the part—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 
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4217. LaBarre, W. Social cynosure and social 
structure. J. Personality, 1946, 14, 169-183.— 
Social cynosures vary from one society to another. 
In Central Australian gerontocracy, the cynosure 
is male senility; in England, the politically impotent 
king; in Japan, the descendent of the Sun Goddess; 
in the Plains Indians, the powerful male in war; in 
ancient Greece, the young male; in India, the ‘“‘holy”’ 
ascetic; in Germany after Frederick the Great, the 
saber-scarred duelist; in France, the woman as 
mother and sex-object; in Indonesia, death; in China, 
parenthood; in early America, woman as mother and 
producer in the industry-centered home; in contem- 
porary U. S., primarily the nubile young woman as 
consumer (of cosmetics, clothes, etc.) and secondarily 
the young male adult as consumer. What is needed 
in a democracy is a social cynosure which is free of 
invidiousness and which enfranchises all who are 
able and worthy, rather than the few who are favored 
by birth, age, sex, wealth, power, etc.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

4218. Lasswell, H. D. Orthopsychiatry and world 
harmony. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 381- 
390.—The moral ideal of our civilization is that of 
achieving the dignity of man in theory and practice. 
World government is not an unqualified goal; we 
are not in favor of a world concentration camp but a 
world society in which the scope of individual 
freedom is relatively great. Orthopsychiatrists can 
contribute to the achievement of this world society 
by helping to strengthen effective demand for it, by 
influencing expectations of gain from it, by helping to 
attach moral sentiment to the conception of a united 
world, by circulating images in different countries 
that do contribute to the strengthening of attitudes 
consistent with loyalty to humanity, by promoting a 
central emblem (such as the ‘‘V”’ sign) that can gain 
meaning through the years, by de-emphasizing 
nations and classes, and by controlling fear and 
anxiety reactions in order to strengthen the demand 
for unity by assent.—R. H. Perl (New York City). 

4219. Levy, D.M. The German anti-Nazi: a case 
study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 507—515.— 
This is a sample of case studies of anti-Nazis made 
for the purpose of determining factors in their 
history and personality which may be considered as 
influences that run counter to Nazism and militar- 
ism. Material was derived mainly from one 3-hour 
interview, in which 45 minutes were used for a 
Rorschach and 2 other tests. Results of an intelli- 
gence test and a political investigation were also 
available. These data support the interpretation of 
an aggressive leadership fostered by a good early 
maternal relationship, by parental influence on 
behalf of independent behavior, by being first-born, 
physical factors of size and strength, and early 
experiences in leadership. Although father hostility 
was present in a large group of anti-Nazis, it was not 
disclosed within the limits of investigation in this 
case. In the discussion, S. J. Beck gives his experi- 
ence with Levy’s fantasy figures in eliciting fantasy 
where the Rorschach projected none and in bringing 
out new fantasies.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 
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4220. Lippitt, R., & Radke, M. New trends in the 
investigation of prejudice. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
Polit. soc. Sci., 1946, 244, 167-176.—Recent studies 
in the dynamics of prejudice indicate that stereo- 
types are independent of and not affected by con- 
trary personal experiences and are not amenable to 
the usual educational approach attempting to 
correct misconceptions. Dislikes of other groups are 
taken over in childhood as part of the general 
acculturation process, and stereotypes are only later 
rationalizations of sentiments acquired earlier in life. 
Being part of the total cultural equilibrium, preju- 
dices cannot be isolated and treated separately from 
the total group process unless new psychological 
forces make it possible to leave the group level. 
Ordinary re-educational processes, which point to 
the inconsistency between expressed values, objec- 
tive facts, and prejudiced behavior or attitudes, fail 
because they either lead to rejection of the educator 
as a means of ego defense or to guilt feelings, tension, 
and anxiety detrimental to changes in behavior. To 
avoid these effects, changes in behavior may be 
obtained through changes in the culture as a whole or 
through ‘‘action research” in which the prejudiced 
individuals themselves under guidance study the 
facts and are thereby able to accept them and to 
change their attitudes.—G. Saenger (Brooklyn). 


4221. McLean, H. V. Psychodynamic factors in 
racial relations. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci. 
1946, 244, 159-166.—Emancipation brought the 
Negro a decline in whatever economic security he 
had and the necessity to discriminate between a 
merely theoretical freedom and his real possibilities 
of attainment. One possible outlet for the in- 
security and frustrations of Negro life is subservience 
leading economically to misery and psychologically 
to further injury to already low feelings of pride and 
prestige. The other, the attempt to move socially 
upward, fails to lead to satisfactory identification 
with the white group and to punishment. Fear of a 
hostile reality and hostile feelings toward white men, 
which have to be repressed, lead to neurotic and 
psychopathic character disturbances, e.g., hyper- 


tension and psychosomatic symptoms or delinquent 
and criminal behavior. The basic need for race 
discrimination among whites results from insecurities 
and frustrations of the machine age.—G. Saenger 


(Brooklyn). 


4222. Monge M., C. Aclimatacién en los Andes. 
Confirmaciones histéricas sobre “agresién clim4tica”’ 
en el desenvolvimiento de las sociedades de América. 
(Acclimation in the Andes. Historical evidence of 
“climatic inroads"’ in the evolution of societies in 
America.) Anal. Fac. Med., Lima, 1945, 28, 307- 
382.—Cultural and political history was greatly 
influenced by the incidence of ‘altitude sickness.” 
This was recognized and adapted to during the Inca 
civilization, the Spanish empire, and the modern 
period. Athletic activity is a necessary feature of 
successful adaptation. Characteristic infertility is 
due to azoospermia, according to experiments with 
farm animals, and may be corrected by artificial 
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insemination. Extensive bibliography.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

4223. Nettler, G., & Gol , E. H. The meas- 
urement of attitudes tow: the Japanese in 
America. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 31-39.—The 
crucial problem in attitude measurement is valida- 
tion of instruments. A discussion of some common 
modes of validation reveals the “known-group”’ 
method to be most satisfactory. Scales designed to 
measure racial attitudes have been ambiguously 
validated, if at all. An equal-é scale of 24 items 
ragg eee to measure attitudes toward the Japanese 
in America and validated on known groups is 
presented.—D. L. Glick (New Orleans, La.). 

4224. Pap, A. Determinism and moral responsi- 
bility. J. Phil., 1946, 43, 318-327.—It is agreed that 
actions which are involuntary, in the sense of being 
performed under external compulsion, are exempt 
from moral condemnation. But a pseudo-problem 
has been created by confusing “freedom” with 
“indeterminacy” and ‘‘compulsion” with “‘determin- 
ism.’ This confusion can be avoided if we distin- 
guish between Jaws and the imstial conditions pre- 
supposed in every case of prediction. A determin- 
istic system is invariable in the sense of according 
with laws, but it is nevertheless controllable provided 
it is possible to control its initial conditions. Apply- 
ing this principle to human behavior, if moral 
judgments function essentially as instruments of 
motwation, conduct may be controlled by controlling 
the state of a moral agent, even though moral judg- 
ments can not affect the laws of conduct which 
define the nature of a conscious agent and describe 
the way in which the agent behaves. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to postulate an ‘“‘intelligible 
world” in which the principle of causality does not 
hold.— R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


4225. Payne, S. L. Some opinion research 
principles developed through studies of social 
medicine. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1946, 10, 93-98.— 
Samples of attitudes toward social medicine made 
by NORC and ORC gave apparently widely different 
results despite the fact that both organizations used 
adequate national cross-sections. To discover the 
reasons for this, ORC conducted 6 experimental 
polls on the subject. The results, presented here, 
led to the conclusions that “(1) when it is desired 
to interpret opinion in terms of means, questions 
should be framed so that respondents can disassoci- 
ate means from ends, (2) if only one means of 
achieving a desired end is suggested to respondents, 
that idea may be expected to receive greater endorse- 
ment than when alternative means are suggested, 
and (3) personalization of questions on issues where 
opinion is not well crystallized may result in answers 
which differ strikingly from answers to impersonal- 
ized questions.’’—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc.). 

4226. Pepper, S. C. Emotional distance in art. 
J. Aesthet., 1946, 4, No. 4, 235-239.—The thesis is 
offered that art-stimulated emotions are truly 
genuine but are ‘‘not generated by source acts nor by 
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immediate apprehensions or anticipations of them, 
but by supposals of them.’’ These emotions, then, 
are doubly derived. They “‘lack all or, at least, many 
of the sensory stimuli and instinctive reflex dynamics 
of the source act”; they are under almost complete 
voluntary control and are greatly reduced in 
intensity.— P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


4227. Remmers, H. H. Changes in attitudes 
toward Germans, Japanese, Jews, and Nazis as 
affected by the war. Sch. & Soc., 1946, 63, 118-119.— 
This inquiry extends to 1945 an investigation begun 
in 1935 and continued in 1942 (see 11: 3445; 17: 
1662). Similar samples of university students tested 
at those times provide a basis for studying shifts in 
attitude, with emphasis in this report upon the 
changes occurring during the war years of January, 
1942, to January, 1945. Average attitudes of 1945 
are not substantially changed in any case from those 
of 1942, at which time a sharp negative shift in 
attitude toward Japanese and Nazis was observed. 
The marked difference in attitude toward Nazis 
and Germans, noted in 1942, still remains. Average 
attitude toward Jews is unchanged over a 10-year 
period. Variability in attitudes toward Germans, 
Japanese, and Nazis shows a significant decrease in 
the interval 1942-45, while no reliable change in 
variability of attitudes toward Jews is evident in 
this period. Existence of a general “tolerance 
factor,” indicated in the 1942 results, appears con- 
firmed by the correlational data.—R. C. Strassburger 
(St. Joseph's College for Women). 


4228. Robinson, M., & Buell, B. Milestones in 
professional progress. Survey Mid-Mon., 1946, 82, 
163—181.—A report of the 73rd annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is given, including a digest of many papers and 
discussions. They are presented in 2 sections: (1) 
professional tools: social case work, social group 
work, community organization, and administration; 
(2) the problems of people: economic need and 
security, health.and mental health, delinquency and 
crime, leisure satisfactions, veterans, children, the 
aged, and minorities. Papers of particular interest 
to psychologists are: K. de Schweinitz and T. 
Coleman, on the use of authority in case work; G. 
Konopka and F. Redl, on experiments with group 
methods on a highly specialized level; R. Taber, on 
group work as a “basic educational process” to be 
used in schools; V. H. Vogel, on psychological factors 
in vocational rehabilitation; H. M. Margolis, on the 
psychosomatic approach; D. Blain, on the necessity 
of —— for psychiatric difficulties on a national 
scale; R. H. Felix, supporting the Priest bill (H.R. 
4512), on the tanned ate need of psychiatric per- 
sonnel; J. M. Cunningham, on extramural programs 
in the field of mental hygiene as a responsibility of 
the state; S. D. Bacon and J. Thimann, on the treat- 
ment of alcoholism; G. B. Chisholm’s plea ‘‘to set 
the children free from the bondage of cultural taboos 
and superstitions” ; and E. Sylvester, on the use of 

psychotherapy in children’s institutions.—R. Lass- 
ner (Minn. State Training School). 
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4229. Seeman, M. Skin color values in three all- 
Negro school classes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 
315-321.—Skin color ratings were made for 81 
children in 3 all-Negro classes (grades 3 to 6). Data 
were also obtained by sociometric and interview 
techniques. There was almost complete absence of 
skin color as a verbalized motivation, except in 
response to direct questioning, when a preference for 
light skin was found. When friendship choice and 
reputation in the group were used as measures of the 
operational importance of skin color differences, 
skin color was an important variable in 2 of the 3 
classes, lighter color being associated with greater 
acceptability and better reputation. There is a 
discussion regarding skin color as a social value in 
socialization.— V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


4230. Stern, K., & Cassirer, T. A gerontological 
treatise of the Renaissance: “De Bono Senectutis”’ 
by Gabriele Paleotti (1522-1597). Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1946, 102, 770-773.—Analysis is made of a 
gerontological monograph nearly 4 centuries old. 
For the most part, the treatise is a paraphrase on 
similar works of antiquity; the rest of it is devoted to 
proving that old age is not merely a negative phase 
of life but has its specific value, obtainable at no 
other period. The authors point out the interest of 
the observations offered in this book to those study- 
ing the medical or psychiatric aspects of gerontology 
and to the social psychologist for its insight into 
diverse opinions on old age prevalent in various 
cultural settings. Among the problems which are 
treated are those concerned with the melancholia of 
the higher-age group, depression, worry, senile 
decline, and the use of defense mechanisms. Discus- 
sion of therapy is also made with the idea that 
symptomatic relief is not of much use. It is noted 
by the authors that the ideas presented are indicative 
of trends in psychiatry centuries later. Quotations 
from the book are used to illustrate these ideas.— 
R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


4231. Strong, S. M. Negro-white relations as 
reflected in social types. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 52, 
23-30.—The collective orientation of a minority 
group may be studied through “‘social types.’’ Some 
of the social types recognized in the Negro com- 
munity of Chicago reflect the nature of race rela- 
tions; others reflect race pride as a reaction to minor- 
ity status. While most Negroes condemn types that 
are ingratiating to whites, the upper class is more 
appreciative of race pride and more sensitive to what 
discredits the race than is the lower class.—D. L. 
Glick (New Orleans, La.). 


4232. Thompson, L. Logico-aesthetic integration 
in Hopi culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1945, 47, 540-553. 
—The cosmological view of the Hopi places man in 
a complexly integrated, psychophysical world of 
change where man’s role is a necessary part in its 
harmonious functioning. Social obligations within 
the community, if properly fulfilled, aid to achieve 
the cosmic ends of peace, good, and happiness. 
Ritual and art are aspects of this process “‘directed 
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toward active promotion of the life process in all its 
manifestations.” —L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


4233. Tyler, L. E. An exploratory study of dis- 
crimination of composer style. J. gen. Psychol., 
1946, 34, 153-163.—One hundred eight college 
students, taking a course in music appreciation, 
listened for 2 sessions to 9 different selections played 
on a phonograph consisting of unfamiliar music by 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Schubert. They were to 
judge the composer, rate their liking of the selection 
played, and answer a questionnaire designed to 
investigate the subjects’ musical background. The 
results showed that there was practically no correla- 
tion of recognition scores with either intelligence, as 
measured by the Ohio Psychological Examination, 
or with the amount of enjoyment expressed. Ten 
of the above students, who scored 13 correct judg- 
ments out of 18 possible, listened to 4 movements 
of 3 string quartets of Hayden, Beethoven, and 
Schubert in random order and were asked to indicate 
when they were sure of the composer. A record was 
kept to indicate what part of the music score gave 
the clues. The results showed that the judgments 
were based upon rough stereotypes about the styles 
of the composers. The author indicates that 
methods which attempt to give information about 
composers cannot be expected to increase enjoyment 
and that there is a strong tendency to form over- 
simplified concepts of a composer’s style—R. S. 
Feldman (Michigan). 

4234. Warner, N. The morale of troops on 
occupation duty. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 
749-757.—Analysis is made of the morale of Ameri- 
can troops before and after the termination of 
World War II. The adthor points out the dangers 
of reduced morale in terms of its influence upon the 
men themselves as well as upon the organization of 
the occupation forces. Morale is defined here as 
“the net satisfaction derived from acceptable prog- 
ress toward goals or from attaining of goals.” 
Reasons for reduced morale in terms of the dis- 
satisfaction of men on occupation duty were found 
to include the following: (1) strong motivation in 
performance of duty was ended, (2) the men in- 
tensely desired to go home, (3) progress toward the 
goal of going home was considered slow by the men, 
and (4) other drives were not considered by the 
troops to be handled adequately. Means of im- 
proving military morale are treated.—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

4235. Watson, G. The problem of evaluation. 
Ann. Amer. Acad, Polit. soc. Sci., 1946, 244, 177-182. 
—The random institution of various programs de- 
signed to improve interracial and interfaith relations 
must be supplemented by research programs involv- 
ing the policy makers in order to evaluate the effects 
of different methods in combatting prejudice and 
its overt manifestations. The use A p< ons re- 
search, continuous studies of racial incidents in 
different regions, psychodrama, clinical methods, 
and action research makes it possible to ascertain 
which programs really reach those in need of re- 
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education, which are effective, and which likely to 
boomerang. Too often programs are designed 
merely to avoid open conflict without regard for the 
deep-lying causes and without a decision as to objec- 
tives, e.g., the desire to arrive at a completely homo- 
geneous American in correspondence with the melt- 
ing-pot ideals or the desire to preserve some cultural 
and religious differences.—G. Saenger (Brooklyn). 

4236. Winch, R. F. Interrelations between 
certain social background and parent-son factors in 
a study of courtship among college men. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 333-343.—The author presents 
further analysis and interpretation of the data 
reported in an earlier paper (see 17: 3780). Cor- 
relations are given between degree of courtship 
behavior and such factors as parents’ response to 
son’s early dating, parents’ marital happiness, 
obligation felt for parents, economic and social 
status, appearance, age, school size, sex ratio of 
school, and wish for career, for marriage, and for 
children. The data are found to suggest 2 polar 
types of middle-class family organization.—V. 
Nowlis (Iowa). 

4237. Woodard, J. W. Some implications from 
our present knowledge concerning prejudice. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 344-356.—A discussion is 
presented of the antecedents, consequences, and 
nature of prejudice, and of measures for ‘‘the long- 
run handling of prejudice.”"—V. Nowlis (Iowa). 


4238. Zipf,G.K. The PiPs hypothesis: the case 


of Railway Express. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 3-8.— 
From certain assumptions concerning interchange of 
goods, it was predicted that the actual amount of 
exchange between two communities would be ex- 





pressed by ate = C*, where P; and Py are their 


populations, D is the length of the shortest work 
distance between them, and C the amount of goods. 
Interchange was determined for Railway Express 
parcels between 78 pairs of cities in the United 
States. Logarithmic plotting of one side of the 
above equation against the other gave a straight line 
with slope nearly 1.00. It is further predicted that 
the same relationship will be found “for all move- 
ment of all sorts within a social system.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 


[See also abstracts 3969, 4000, 4165, 4190, 4267, 
4282, 4286, 4402. ] 
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4239. Bromberg, W., & Rodgers, T. C. Mari- 
huana and aggressive crime. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1946, 102, 825-827.—A study is made of the physical, 
psychopathological, social, and criminological con- 
notations of marihuana usage. The authors describe 
the influence of marihuana on the antisocial impulses 
of its users and its influence on crime causation. 
Tables serve to illustrate the distribution, diagnosis, 
and degree of usage within the sampling of naval 
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offenders and previous civilian offenders. The 
conclusions of the study are that (1) there is no 
positive relationship between aggressive crime and 
marihuana usage in the naval service, (2) there is no 
significant causal relationship between aggressive 
crime in civilian life (of naval offenders studied) and 
the use of marihuana, and (3) marihuana usage is an 
aspect of some type of mental disorder or per- 
Carat abnormality —R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 
N. J.). 

4240. Burton, A. Functions of clinical psycho- 
logical service in California juvenile and adult 
courts. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 93-96.—‘‘To deter- 
mine the nature and extent of clinical psychological 
service available to California Courts, a question- 
naire was sent in the latter part of 1944 to each of 
the 58 California County Probation Departments. 
Returns were available from 44. . . . Twenty-three, 
or 52 per cent of those counties reporting, indicated 
that some kind of psychological service was available 
to them. However, only five of these employed a 
full-time psychologist, and only three of the five 
considered their service adequate. .. . Of the 18 
counties having only part-time service, the majority 
condemned it as rare and unavailable in times of 
need. . . . Only one county reported a full-time 
psychiatrist, and in this case the service was limited 
to juveniles. . . . Twenty-nine of the 39 counties 
reporting no service or inadequate service stated that 
such service would be desirable and helpful.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 


4241. Cason, H., & Pescor, M. J. A statistical 
study of 500 psychopathic prisoners. Pubi. Hith 
Rep., Wash., 1946, 61, 557-574——This report is 
based upon the clinical records of 500 psychopathic 
prisoners received and subsequently discharged from 
the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners located 
at Springfield, Mo. They were contrasted with other 
federal prisoners for the following factors: age, race, 
nativity, marital status, current offense, and current 
sentence. A collection of data from a variety of 
sources made it possible to compare the 500 prisoners 
with civilians for the following factors: age, race, 
nativity, marital status, education, occupation, 
religion, physical defects, and population of resi- 
dence. Of the 438 prisoners who were followed up 
after their release, it was found that the majority 
managed to stay out of trouble even after they have 
been out 3 years or more. Apparently the indi- 
viduals who had supervision after release were less 
likely to become recidivists than others who did 
not. Thesummary of a typical psychopathic patient 
is given.—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 


4242. Deutschberger, P. Case work failures and 
the psychology of restriction. Probation, 1946, 24, 
103—108.—Probation should interfere as little as 
possible with the previous life pattern of the delin- 
quent. When probation places restraints upon all 
his usual sources of pleasure, it forces him into a 
“psychology of restriction,” destroying his social 
security and creating internal tensions and per- 
sonality conflicts. Probation should work with the 
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gang of which the individual is a member.—G, S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


4243. Hutt, M. L. Contributions of the clinical 
psychologist in the rehabilitation of general prison- 
ers. Bull. milit. clin. Psychologists, 1946, 1, 6-12.— 
There are 6 main areas for the utilization of psy- 
chologists in rehabilitating general prisoners: (1) 
psychological testing, (2) classification and assign- 
ment, (3) guidance and counseling, (4) evaluation of 
personality problems, (5) consultant to the com- 
mandant, and (6) assistance in the in-service training 
program. It is very important that the psychologist 
be identified by the prisoners in a professional and 
technical capacity and not in a punitive one.— L. Le- 
Shan (Clark). 

4244. Sivori, A. J. La delincuencia infantil, la 
educaci6n y la instruccién. (Juvenile delinquency, 
education and teaching.) Arch. Méd. leg., B. Aires, 
1945, 15, 349-361.—Delinquency of the “social” 
type in Rojas’s classification is directly related to 
immediate environmental inadequacies. It amounts 
to about half the delinquency recorded. It may be 
dealt with through systematic work with parents 
and employers and especially through progressive 
changes in the school atmosphere, procedures of 
instruction, and through modification of school 
attendance laws.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

4245. Stuckert, W. L. The upward trend of 
probation service in 1945. A.R. Probation Dep. 
supr. Bench Baltimore, 1946. Pp. 27.—The major 
divisions of the report deal with the 2 chief functions 
of the department: (1) making investigations as 
requested by the Supreme Bench and: (2) the 
supervision of cases referred for probation treatment. 
With few exceptions, increases in all phases of the 
department’s work appeared.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 


[See also abstracts 4146, 4196, 4198, 4202. ] 
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4246. Abrams, M. H., & others. Speech in noise. 
A study of the factors determining its intelligibility. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 19805.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 153. $2.00, 
microfilm; $11.00, photostat.—The separate com- 
munications making up this report are as follows: 
(1) IC-54, The Effect of Microphone Position on 
the Intelligibility of Speech in Noise, Dec. 6, 1943. 
This communication emphasizes the necessity of 
holding hand microphones directly in front of and 
in contact with the lips in order to obtain maximum 
efficiency under noisy conditions; also, speakers in 
Naval Aviation using the T-38 microphone are 
advised to avoid tipping the microphone very far 
out of vertical position. (2) IC-60, Factors Related 
to the Intelligibility of Talkers in Noise, Feb. 1, 1944. 
This report presents the results of several experi- 
ments on the relative intelligibility of talkers using 
standard military interphone equipment in a noisy 
environment. (3) IC-67, Subjective Ratings of the 
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Intelligibility of Talkers in Noise, Apr. 10, 1944, 
This report describes a number of articulation tests 
that were conducted, and their results. Incidentally 
to the main purpose of these experiments, analyses 
were made of the relations between the intelligibility 
scores and the scores derived from 3 types of subjec- 
tive ratings of the same talkers. The results of these 
analyses offer preliminary evidence concerning the 
validity of ae WY? ratings of efficiency in com- 
munication. IC-69, T ; Use of Words and 
Sentences in Testing the Intelligibility of Telephone 
Talkers, Apr. 17, 1944. This report describes 68 
lists of 20 complete sentences and 11 lists of 100 single 
words developed specifically to test the intelligibility 
of talkers in noise. Since the lists of single words are 
soon to be replaced in this laboratory by a set of 
phonetically balanced word lists of wider utility, 
only the sentence lists are reproduced in this report. 
(5) IC-74, The Effect of Voice Intensity on the Out- 
put Voltage of Various Microphones, June 1, 1944. 
This report states that, since military microphones 
are sometimes employed to measure or monitor the 
intensity of the voice used in interphone or radio 
communication, it is of interest to determine to what 
extent the voltage generated by these microphones 
is directly proportional to voice level. The experi- 
ment described herein was designed to test the 
linearity of various microphones as a function of 
voice intensities ranging from a whisper to a shout. 
(6) IC-8&1, Speech in Noise: a Study of the Attributes 
Determining its Intelligibility, Sep. 1, 1944. This 
research represents an attempt to discover and 
analyze the attributes of speech which determine its 
relative intelligibility in the presence of loud ambient 
noise. Methods of testing and recording the voices of 
talkers are described. Individual differences in 
voice intensity and pitch, as well as the relation of the 
ratings to the intelligibility scores, and thresholds 
of detectability and intelligibility are discussed.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4247. Abrams, M. H., & others. Collected in- 
formal communications on the basic audibility of 
English words for use as oral codes, alphabetic 
equivalents, etc. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
22549.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 166. $2.00, microfilm; $12.00, photostat. 
—The purpose of the studies reported herein was to 
measure and compare the intelligibility of words 
used to identify the letters of the alphabet. Tests 
were made concerning the intelligibility of the 
alphabetical equivalents: (1) in the lists known as 
“USA,” “RAAF,” “Royal Navy,” and “British 
Army’”’; (2) in the lists known as ‘Proposed London,” 
“Suggested U. S.—British,” and “Other Words 
Discussed”; (3) in the commercial lists employed by 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Bell I Telephone 
of New Jersey, RCA Communications, Western 
Union, and International Telecommunications Con- 
vention; and (4) in lists prepared by the Psycho- 
Acoustic Laboratory at Part ae University. The 
method of testing the intelligibility of these words is 
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described, and the scores are given in the first 
preliminary communication. The titles of the re- 
maining communications, which contain much de- 
tailed information on this subject, are as follows: 
The Comparative Intelligibility of Alphabetic Equiv- 
alents in the LCC (Proposed London), USA, and 
NDRC (Harvard) lists; The Comparative Intel- 
ligibility of Alternative Pronunciations of the 
Numerals “0” through “9”; Instructions for Com- 
munication Operators; Intelligibility of ‘“Telephone 
Directory Names for Unit Headquarters”; A Vocab- 
ulary of Highly Intelligible Words for Military 
Communication in Noise; and A Vocabulary of 
Tactical Call Signs for Communication in Noise.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4248. Adams, J. K., & others. A test-retest reli- 
ary study of the Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater 
with Naval personnel. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
18324.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 36. .50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat. 
—The memorandum gives the reliability of test- 
retest results of the occupational vision tests with 
the Ortho-Rater. The tests include measures of far 
and near visual acuity, for both eyes and for each 
eye separately; measures of vertical and lateral 
phoria, far and near; a static depth test (stereopsis) ; 
and a test of color vision. The tests and retests from 
which the data in the study were derived were 
administered to candidates for training as fire 
controlmen at the Naval Training Center, Sampson, 
N. Y. Due to the homogeneity of the sampling, the 
usual correlation study of reliability is difficult to 
interpret; therefore other statistical techniques were 
used. Analysis of the test-retest results indicate 
that: (1) the Ortho-Rater tests are sufficiently 
reliable as testing devices in the selection of candi- 
dates for training as Fire Controlmen-Rangefinder 
Operators; (2) although significant differences be- 
tween the means of several visual acuity tests do 
occur, the average differences are small and the 
standard errors of estimate for these tests are small 
enough to assure an acceptable high degree of 
accuracy in predicting scores on retests from scores 
on the original tests; (3) the far and near point tests 
are of equivalent reliability; and (4) the signs of the 
coefficients of correlation are reduced by the homo- 
geneity of the sample.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4249. [Anon.] The Kuder Preference Record in 
= Sees of nurses. Amer. J. Nurs., 1946, 46, 

12-316. 


4250. Beaumont, H. he oma applied to per- 
sonnel, New York: Longmans, Green, 1946. Pp. 
vii + 167. $1.75.—This is a companion volume to 
an earlier one by the same author entitled The 
Psychology of Personnel (see 20: 880). The first 
section contains statistical methods and exercises. 
In the second are brief notes, selected references, 
exercises, and examinations pertaining to the earlier 
book and arranged under the same rig: waa headings. 
—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 
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4251. Bennett, G. K. Development of Morse 
code actuated printer. R no. 1. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 15808.) ashington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 30. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—The report, which serves as the 
final report for Project NS-366, NDRC, includes a 
narrative of the historical development of the Morse 
Code Printer and the manual devised to accompany 
the instrument. This printer was designed to aid in 
the training of radio code operators in hand sending 
and to copy International Morse Code signals. The 
machine makes it possible to copy in words messages 
received in radio code.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4252. Bluett, C. G., & Hill, A. M. Report of the 
employment survey conducted by the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. Hearing News, 
1946, 14, No. 3, 1-5; 18; No. 4, 6-11; 16-22; No. 5, 
6-20.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 

4253. Clarke, J. M. Picking the 9,000. Infantry 
J., 1946, 59, 7-13.—A general description is given of 
the procedure recently applied to wartime officers 
who applied for permanent commissions in the 
Regular Army. Altogether, 108,582 applied for the 
9,000-odd commissions available. Approximately 
6% were rejected on the basis of the General Survey 
Test; further selection was based on the relative rank- 
ing on eligibility lists for the particular branch of the 
Army elected by the candidate. The relative rank- 
ing was based on a composite score computed for 
each candidate from his Biographical Information 
Blank, Officer Evaluation Report, and the report of 
his Interview Board. The record of service also was 
examined, but only to ensure that candidates with 
military histories of negiigence, inefficiency, or 
disciplinary action might be rejected—N. R. 
Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

4254. Conrad, H. S., & Satter,G. A. The use of 
test scores and quality-classification ratings in 
predicting success in Electricians’ Mates School. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13290.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 35. $0.50, 
microfilm; $3.00, photostat——The present study 
evaluates the comparative usefulness of test scores 
and interviewers’ Quality Classification ratings in 
predicting success in Class ‘‘A” Electricians’ Mate 
schools. Data for some 3,500 men, assigned from 
recruit training to service schools between Sep- 
tember, 1943, and January, 1944, were studied.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4255. Covner, B. J., Gorsuch, J. H., & Viteles, 
M. S. APA engineering course curriculum-units 
for balance of crew training. Ist ed. (OSRD, 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4442.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 15. .50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—A manual for the training 
of balance crew engineers for attack transport 
vessels is described. The curriculum provides a 54- 
hour course of instruction for each of the boiler (B), 
main propulsion (M), and auxiliary (A) divisions. 
This manual has been prepared primarily to aid 
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supervisory personnel in constructing syllabi for 
training course. An organization chart and sample 
curriculum units are included.—(Courtesy Bzbdi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4256. Covner, B. J., Gorsuch, J. H., & Viteles, 
M. S. Detailed fireroom operating procedures for 
destroyer escort vessels, turbo-electric and turbo- 

eared types. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 4446.) 
Vashington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 15. $0.50 microfilm; $1.00 photostat.—This 
manual is intended to furnish instructors with a 
detailed step-by-step procedure for operating fire- 
room equipment. It is based on a detailed job 
analysis conducted aboard steam destroyer escort 
vessels operating in the Hampton Roads area. The 
report includes photographs and diagrams of mock- 
up equipment simulating a fireroom installation.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4257. Covner, B. J., & Viteles, M.S. Summary of 
project NR-106 activity at CVE Precommissioning 
School, Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4449.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 18. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—A 
summary is given of instruction in engineering, 
damage control, and gunnery. Sample lessons plans 
and diagrams are included.—(Courtesy Bzbl. sctent. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4258. Covner, B. J., Voss, H. A., & Wesley, S. M. 
The construction and validation of a work readiness 
test for distilling plant operators. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 4451.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 38. $0.50, microfilm; 
$3.00, photostat.—In order to construct a test which 
might serve as a prototype in the development of 
objective techniques for evaluating proficiency in 
certain areas of special skill or ‘‘rate specialties,’’ a 
preliminary group of 60 items covering the operation 
of the distilling plant was constructed. This test 
was then administered to 50 subjects in each of 3 
criterion groups, consisting largely of rated men in 
engineering classified as experts, apprentices, or 
related workers. Thirty of the original 60 items were 
selected to constitute the final test. The reliability 
of the test is .88. Appendices contain the work 
readiness test, directions for administering and 
scoring, and an experience record blank.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4259. Covner, B. J., & others. Operation of 
destroyer and destroyer escort distilling plants. 
Instructor’s manual. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
4445.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 14. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
The authors present a detailed guide for instructors 
for systematically presenting basic information on 
the distilling plant and on procedures for operating 
this equipment. The manual is divided into 2 parts: 
(1) 9 lesson plans which form the basic content of the 
course of instruction for engineering personnel; and 
(2) detailed procedures for operating DD, DE 
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(steam), and DE (diesel) distilling plants.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4260. Daric, J. Le couple homme-machine et 
lingénieur du travail. (The man-machine com- 
bination and the industrial engineer.) Cah. Fdn 
frang. Etud. Probl. hum., 1945, No. 3, 51-60.— 
Human and mechanical aspects of industry are not 
independent but should be adapted to each other. 
The industrial engineer is concerned with this 
adaptation. He should be familiar with vocational 
selection and guidance. Other problems for his 
consideration are motion study, methods of work, 
and fatigue.-—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


4261. England, A. O., & Laurent, H., Jr. What 
is classification? J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 317-333.— 
The classification and assignment procedures of the 
AAF are discussed with emphasis on data obtained 
from various classification and aptitude tests, inter- 
views, physical examinations, and on-the-job reports. 
G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

4262. Erskine, G. B. The interview in counsel- 
ing; an outline of interviewing procedure for use of 
community advisory centers. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1946. Pp. v + 25. 
Apply. 

4263. Feder, D. D. An approach to test analysis 
for public personnel agencies. Pubi. Person. Rev., 
1946, 7, 126-131.—An adequate testing program 
involves not only construction and administration 
of tests but also certain analyses of the acquired data. 
In terms of the value of results and the economy of 
time and effort, 5 procedures are recommended and 
described: description of the population; critical 
score; test reliability; evaluation of test items 
(Flanagan's table for estimating r from the tails of 
the distribution is presented); and test validation.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


4264. Fetterman, J. L. Neuropsychiatric aspects 
of industrial accidents. IJndustr. Med., 1946, 15, 
96-100. 


4265. Fiérstner,G. Die Genauigkeit der Naviga- 
tion. (Accuracy in navigation.) (ALSOS Mission, 
Klotter File 11E, 1940; Publ. Bd., No. 14977.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 8. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—In this 
report, the accuracy of 3 navigation methods is 
analyzed on the basis of results of test flights. 
Considered are surface, radio, and celestial naviga- 
tion. The magnitude and character of errors oc- 
curring in each is discussed. Graphs, diagrams, 
formulas, and a bibliography are included.—(Cour- 
tesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4266. Fortier, C. Etude sur la condition physique 
du travailleur dans l’industrie forestiére. (A study 
of the physical fitness of workers in forestry occupa- 
tions.) Rev. canad. Biol., 1946, 5, 270—280.—The 
average physical fitness index (step test) of 349 
workers in the woods department of a paper company 
was 78.69 + 0.44. The range was 20-154. Occupa- 
tional subgroups had scores related to the amount 
of muscular effort required at work, and there was 
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little relation between score and age until after 45 
years. English summary.—D. K. Spelt (Univ. 
Arkansas). 

4267. French, J. R. P., Jr., Kornhauser, A., & 
Marrow, A. Conflict and cooperation in industry. 
J. soc. Issues, 1946, 2, No. 1, 2-55.—Studying the 
psychological aspects of management and labor 
relations, the basis for conflict is attributed to 
insecurity and frustration brought about by changes 
in the social world. Two cases of successful co- 
operative relations are cited from industry. Positive 
value lies in the co-operative solution, since it reduces 
tensions and promotes the interests of both groups. 
Co-operation as a solution to conflict is distinguished 
by democratic process of control through collective 
decision and joint authority, from autocratic settle- 
ment and control through persuasion.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

4268. Goldberg, S. Contributions of the clinical 
psychologist to Army training pr . Bull. 
mulit. clin. Psychologists, 1946, 1, 53-65.—The work 
of Army clinical psychologists in the following 
positions is outlined and discussed: (1) supervisors of 
academic instruction, (2) personnel consultants, (3) 
members of disposition boards, (4) members of 
classification boards, (5) members of disciplinary 
boards, (6) group therapists, (7) members of classi- 
fication and counseling departments, and (8) 
educational reconditioning officers. Army clinical 
psychologists worked at different professional levels 
and in different capacities in many aspects of the 
Special Training programs of the army.— L. LeShan 
(Clark). 

4269. Harvard University, Psycho-Acoustic Lab- 
oratory. The problem of selecting and training 
personnel for communication in intense noise. 
(OSRD, 1942; Publ. Bd., No. 19785.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 24. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—Evidence is presented 
relative to the problem of selecting and training the 
most competent personnel for interphone and radio 
communication in planes, ships, and tanks. Indi- 
viduals differ widely in their ability to speak in- 
telligibly and to understand what is being spoken 
in conditions of intense noise. A proposed experi- 
mental program for devising short tests measuring 
ability and aptitude in this field is outlined. 
Tables and graphs showing individual differences in 
listening and speaking ability are included in the 
report.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 

4270. Himler, L. E. A brief personality appraisal 
technique for use in interviewing. IJndusir. Med., 
1946, 15, 81-85. 

4271. Ingraham, E. A., & others. A study of 
intervi techniques. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 15805.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 63. $1.00, microfilm; $5.00, 
photostat.—Considerable training has been given 
to Navy interviewers in the use of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, and a great deal of information 
regarding the duties of the rates has been prepared 
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and passed on to the interviewers. While the value 
of such training is in no way questioned, it was 
judged highly possible that much of the training and 
information might not be properly used because of 
unsatisfactory interviewing techniques. It was 
decided to obtain by phonograph recording and by 
transcribing as accurate and detailed an account as 
possible of what was said in a sample of classification 
interviews. These transcripts appear in the ap- 
pendices.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4272. Israeli, N. Studies in occupational anal- 
ysis: II. Originality. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 77-87.— 
Occupational analysis must concern itself with 
problems of measuring originality in work. Psy- 
chologists have studied originality from a number 
of points of view and made a good many potentially 
useful suggestions as to its nature. Originality has 
much in common with thinking, learning, and work 
and can be investigated through experimental, 
occupational, and social psychology, and psycho- 
pathology. In the study of originality, many aspects 
must be considered: steps in creation, part played by 
criticism, and effects of administrative organization. 
47-item bibliography. (See also 20: 1639.)—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 

4273. Karlin, J. E., & others. Auditory tests of 
the ability to hear speech in noise. (OSRD, 1944; 
Publ. Bd., No. 22847.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 78. $1.00, microfilm; 
$6.00, photostat.—Previous investigations have 
shown that individuals differ widely in their ability 
to understand messages spoken over military com- 
munication systems in the presence of interfering 
noise. In order to provide tests for measuring this 
ability, different types of speech material against a 
background of masking noise were recorded. The 
tests, available on phonograph discs and suitable for 
group administration, were designed to be most 
efficient when administered over resonant earphones 
(TH-37 or R-14), but they have also proved to be of 
adequate reliability when played over a loudspeaker 
or over nonresonant earphones (ANB-H-1). An 
analysis of the listening tests and a description of 
methods used in recording the tests are given. 
Appendix A consists of manuals of instructions for 
auditory tests, and Appendix B of a note on the 
multiple-choice word test.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4274. Kelley, T. L. An activity-preference test 
for the classification of service personnel. Final 
report. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 19819.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 168. $2.00, microfilm; $12.00, photostat.— 
This report shows the successive steps taken in 
devising and developing an activity-preference test 
which for each person tested furnishes a number of 
different scores corresponding to clusters of func- 
tionally-related activities. Psychologists both in 
and out of the Army collaborated in selecting and 
judging the importance of interest, attitude, and 
preference dimensions in connection with known 
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facts about individual differences and about differ- 
ences in need, especially military need. These 
dimensions were classified and combined and, after 
preliminary correlation and reliability study, were 
reduced to 34, which are designated rubrics. Some 
3,800 enlisted men in 3 Army camps were tested, 
and those between the ages of 19 and 26 inclusive 
were scored on the 34 rubrics. The prospective 
fields of utility of the test are in connection with the 
induction, classification, and assignment of enlisted 
personnel, special service demands, the rehabilita- 
tion, training, and placement of discharged military 
personnel and nonmilitary personnel whose activi- 
ties have been disrupted through industrial re- 
trenchment or reconversion. The following ap- 
pendices are included in the report: (a) sources 
examined and utilized with reference to rubrics and 
items, (b) rubric definitions and weights, (c) direc- 
tions for administering, (d) test booklets and answer 
booklet, (e) rubric scoring keys, (f) selected abstracts 
from monthly progress reports, and (g) component 
scoring keys. Tables and charts of profiles are 
included.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4275. Kryter, K. D., & Ross, D. A. Articulation- 
test comparisons of six Signal Corps interphones at 
low and high altitudes. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 22909). Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 63. $1.00, microfilm; $5.00, 
photostat.—The relative performance of 6 different 
combinations of headsets, microphones, and inter- 
phone amplifiers at altitudes of approximately 
5,000 and 33,000 ft. and the detrimental effect of 
high altitudes upon the intelligibility of interphone 
communications were investigated. The articula- 
tion-test results show a steady improvement in 
performance as the new components are substituted 
for the old. The new interphone using the ANB- 
M-C1 mask microphone, AN B-H-1 headset receivers, 
and the NAF 1092 helmet furnished much better 
performance than the old equipment. The con- 
clusion is borne out by the actual word articulation 
scores for low and high altitudes over each of 6 
interphone combinations. In the appendix to the 
report, these results are corroborated by laboratory 
articulation tests conducted in a high-altitude testing 
chamber.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4276. Licklider, J.C. R. The effects of amplitude 
distortion upon the intelligibility of speech. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 19775.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 78. $1.00, 
microfilm; $6.00, photostat.—To study the effects 
of amplitude distortion upon the intelligibility of 
speech, it is necessary (1) to distort speech by con- 
trolled amounts, using representative types of 
amplitude distortion, and (2) to measure the 
intelligibility of the distorted speech. For the work 
reported here, nonlinear electronic circuits were used 
to provide variations of 3 basic types of ampli- 
tude distortion. The nonlinear circuits were intro- 
duced into otherwise high-fidelity communication 
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systems, and word articulation tests were conducted 
to determine the intelligibility of speech as a function 
of distortion.— (Courtesy Btbdi. sctent. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4277. Licklider, J. C. R., & Kryter, K. D. Articu- 
lation tests of standard and modified interphones 
conducted during flight at 5,000 and 35,000 feet, with 
appendices concerning: (1) interphone signal levels 
under various conditions; (2) temperatures en- 
countered on high altitude missions; and (3) 
articulation in a B-26 bomber as a function of air 
speed. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 5505.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 93. $1.00, microfilm; $7.00, photostat.—This 
report is the fifth and final report on program of tests 
of high-altitude interphone communication and 
noise conditions in heavy bombers. The greatest 
improvement in performance is that due to the 
replacement of the throat microphone by a mask 
microphone. The modifications responsible for the 
superior performance of the improved interphones 
include increased voltage gain at high altitude, 
substitution of dynamic for magnetic headsets, 
improved seal at the ear, and substitution of mag- 
netic for carbon mask microphones. The superiority 
of the modified interphones is more marked at high 
altitudes.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4278. Lindsley, D. B. Final report in summary 
of work on the selection and training of radar 
operators. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 12165.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 31. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat—A 
summary is presented of activities and application of 
the results of NDRC Project SC-70, NS-146. The 
purpose of the project was to study selection and 
training procedures for radar operators in the Army 
and Navy and to conduct research on problems 
relative to the efficiency of the operator in the use of 
radar equipment. Research studies have dealt with 
selection and training methods, effect of fatigue, 
optimum illumination of radar scopes, the learning 
of radar code, and proficiency in relation to length 
of training. A complete bibliography of project 
reports and publications is included.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4279. Lindsley, D. B. Memorandum on radar 
operator training: results of study of SCR 270-71 
operators-in-training at Drew Field. Research 
Report 1. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 18367.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 8. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
purpose of the study was to determine the effective- 
ness of the course of training of 500 SCR 270-71 
operators in training insofar as proficiency in opera- 
tion is concerned. The following conclusions were 
reached: (1) continued practice in scope operation 
did not result in improvement in accuracy of range 
and azimuth determinations; (2) mean error scores 
for range and azimuth readings for the group were 
actually greater in the sixth and final practice period 
than during initial trials; and (3) failure of operators 
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to develop proficiency in range and azimuth reading 
is due to lack of interest, variation in training course, 
knowledge of results, and improper arrangements of 
training schedule. Suggestions for developing 
greater efficiency, as well as test results, are included. 
—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4280. Lindsley, D. B. Prediction of success in 
filter course by modified Otis Int ence Test 
scores. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 18369.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 3. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
results of the study indicate that it couid be safely 
predicted that students with a modified Otis In- 
telligence Test score of —1 or less would fail in the 
filter course at Camp Murphy, Fla. It could not, 
however, be predicted that students with high 
scores would be successful. It is recommended that 
students with scores of —1 or below be eliminated 
from the course and investigation be continued for 
additional means of predicting successful perform- 
ance in this course.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4281. Lindsley, D. B. Radar scope movies for 
briefing and reconnaissance purposes. (OSRD, 
1945; Publ. Bd., No. 18372.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 8. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—Successful movies of the 
radar presentation have been made during naviga- 
tional and bombing training-missions in the case 
of several types of airborne radar equipment. Radar 
scope movies are useful for briefing students prior to 
training missions and provide a wealth of experience 
in scope interpretation which may be acquired on 
the ground prior to flight. The movies also allow 
detailed study of the dynamic aspects of target 
break-up so necessary for identification of the aiming 
point. This report describes the procedure in making 
the movies and discusses the use of the film for 
training and reconnaissance purposes.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4282. Lindsley, D. B., & others. A study of the 
Foxboro Trainer as a training device for learning to 
track by means of pip-matching. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 18365.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 16. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—The Foxboro trainer (BC-968-A) 
is an individual training device for learning pip- 
matching tracking ability. It is an electronic- 
mechanical unit designed to feed synthetic target 
echoes into the indicator unit of SCR-268 radar 
equipment. The report can be summarized as 
follows: (1) It is demonstrated that this device can 
be used effectively to train oscilloscope operators in 
pip-matching tracking ability. (2) A typical learn- 
ing curve showed marked over-all improvement for 
men given 9 min. of practice a day for 12 days. (3) 
Under error score was reduced from an average of 
720 on the first day of training to 242 on the twelfth 
day. (4) Forty-three per cent of the over-all 
improvement was accomplished during the first 7 
days. (5) The reliability of the trainer as a measur- 
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ing instrument is satisfactory. (6) Inter-day correla- 
tions of performance are not sufficiently high to 
warrant prediction of terminal performance from 
initial performance. (7) Men trained in tracking on 
the actual SCR-268 equipment show a significant 
transfer of tracking ability to the trainer task. (8) 
There is no transfer of tracking ability acquired 
through training in pip-matching on the A-scan 
oscilloscope (SCR-268) to that required in tracking 
by keeping a hair-line to a gate on a J-type presenta- 
tion (SCR-584).—(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4283. McMurry, R. N. Management’s reactions 
to employee opinion polls. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 212-219.—The opinion poll may serve many 
functions for the employee: it serves as an outlet for 
the accumulation of daily minor dissatisfactions, it 
tends to establish good will between worker and 
management, and it provides a means of frank 
criticism of job nature, conditions, etc. The func- 
tions of the poll for employers would appear to be 
almost self-evident. Its acceptance, however, has 
been blocked because, among other reasons, manage- 
ment is often insecure and employee polls would 
commit them to corrective procedures. Criticisms 
advanced by management have been shown to have 
little validity. The only source of danger appears 
to be the possible failure of management to correct 
unsatisfactory conditions disclosed by the question- 
naire.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

4284. Masoner, P. H., & Watters, L. R. Special 
engineering training programs. Instructor’s manual. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4447.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 14. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat-——-The material con- 
tained in this manual is intended to serve as a guide, 
rather than as a detailed plan, for the administration 
of a program of special engineering courses in class- 
room and laboratory. The manual consists of curri- 
cula for 5 items of equipment (automatic combustion 
control boards, Clayton steam generator, diesel 
engines, distilling plant, and refrigeration plant), 
classroom and laboratory schedules, and references. 
Sample classroom and laboratory lessons and sched- 
ules are included.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4285. Mead, L. C. Research and development 
work: Summary report from Aug. 1, 1942 to July 1, 
1943. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 20830.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
15. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Section I 
summarizes the results of 6 experiments conducted 
to determine the effects of various fatiguing cir- 
cumstances on performance, with especial reference 
to the influence of those conditions on stereoscopic 
depth perception and azimuth tracking. An outline 
is given of 2 reports submitted to show the import- 
ance of motivation in situations where fatigue is 
involved. The major portion of the experimental 
work utilized a Mark II Navy stereoscopic trainer. 
Section II outlines the results of developmental work 
done on the design and construction of a director 
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tracking trainer.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4286. Miller, D.C. The social factors of the work 
situation. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 300-314.— 
This is a (1) review of ‘‘five major approaches to the 
sociological study of work groups and their influence 
on personality” and (2) a research study of the social 
character of 18 specific jobs in a Midwestern in- 
dustrial company employing 180 persons. The 
author describes the social factors common to all 
work situations, the construction of a sociometric 
scale to measure vocational social ability, and the 
use of sociometric profiles. The paper is derived from 
the author’s forthcoming text on industrial sociology. 
—V. Nowlis (lowa). 


4287. Miller, D. R. Selection and reliability of 
criterion. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 15815.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 7. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat—The 
object was to construct a criterion of proficiency in 
operating the LCVP and to compute its reliability. 
Because the variability of surf and boat conditions 
prevented the construction of a truly objective rating 
scale, it was decided to construct a scale by a 
modified Thurstone method. The reliability of the 
scale was measured by correlating independent 
judgments of 2 raters.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4288. Murray, H. A., & MacKinnon, D. W. 
Assessment of OSS personnel. J. consult. Psychol., 
1946, 10, 76-80.—This is a description of the 
program adopted by the assessment board of the 
Office of Strategic Services for selecting and placing 
candidates in positions for which they were best 
qualified. The program was set up according to 
organismic (Gestalt) principles and consisted of 
interviews, tests, ratings, and ‘‘tasks-in-situations.”’ 
A follow-up study, as yet not completed, revealed 
that only one of the 300 cases failed because of a 
neuropsychiatric condition.—S. G. Dulsky (Person- 
nel Inst., Chicago). 


4289. Nixon, H. K. Internal evidence of validity 
of a rating scale. J. Psychol., 1946, 22, 97-115.— 
“The data used in this analysis were secured in the 
course of a continuing study of the familiarity of 39 
brand names. The responses of 3,684 individuals 
are here considered. The sample represents the 
accumulation of questionnaires from various groups 
over the eight-year period from 1931 to 1938, 
inclusive. . . . In using the scale respondents were 
asked to discriminate among four degrees of famili- 
arity. These categories were labeled as follows: 
Very Well-Known, Well-Known, Average Famili- 
arity, and Slight Familiarity. In addition a fifth 
category, Unknown, was included to provide for 
those instances in which no degree of familiarity was 
felt to exist. . . . Analysis reveals a logical relation- 
ship between the percentage of ratings in the un- 
known category and the percentages in the four 
categories of familiarity provided in a rating scale. 
The conclusion is that the scale, as used, is a valid 
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instrument for investigating familiarity.”—R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 

4290. Organist, W. E. Progressive engineering 
instruction, stage III: Operational training building. 
General Quarters drills. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 4450.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—Outlines are given of detailed procedures 
for conducting the 4 General Quarters drills for the 
entire training group during its week in the Hot 
Plant—a practical laboratory containing the latest 
marine engineering equipment, where a week's 
operational training in the routine watch-standing 
duties of an engineering crew is given. The report 
includes sample pages from each of the 4 drills.— 
(Courtesy Btbl. scent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4291. Organist, W. E., & Willis, W.G. Progres- 
sive engineering instruction, stage III: Operational 
training building. Organization of instruction: In- 
structor’s manual, “A” division ; instructor’s manual, 
“B” division; instructor’s manual, “M” division; 
instructor’s manual, “E” division. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 4452.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 25. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—Five instructor’s manuals are 
described covering the organization of instruction 
and demonstration-drill procedure for stage III. 
This stage consists of a week’s watch standing in the 
operational training building (Hot Plant), which is 
equipped with a complete ship’s power plant, except 
for main engines and propellers. After this week’s 
instruction, trainees take a week's training cruise 
which completes precommissioning training. Sample 
pages from the manuals are included in this memo- 


randum.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
4292. Organist, W. E., & others. Instructor’s 


manual for stage II, auxiliary ships, ABM divisions 
combined. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 4441.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 14. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—This 
fourth instructor’s manual for training engineering 
personnel contains lesson-plan outlines for 45 class- 
room and laboratory sessions. The lesson outlines 
do not apply specifically to any one type of auxiliary 
ship but cover the material generally applicable to 
auxiliary ships as a class—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4293. Panakal, J. J. Industrial absenteeism. 
Indian J. soc. Work, 1946, 6, 264~276.—Absenteeism 
is defined as the unexplained absence of a worker 
from his job during regularly scheduled working 
hours. The author cites as causes of absenteeism: 
(1) unsuitable working conditions, such as long hours 
per shift, unduly fatiguing work, unsuitable tem- 
peratures, insufficient ventilation, and unscientific 
lighting, (2) unfavorable mental attitude arising from 
boredom, discontent with wages, resentment against 
inefficient supervisors, etc., (3) lack of provision for 
general welfare, and (4) inadequate medical facilities 
for minor injuries. The absentee rate is high in 
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marginal workers not accustomed to steady work or 
regular living habits, in winter months and during the 
rainy season, and in women (particularly so in 
married women). Larger concerns have high rate of 
absenteeism probably due to increased distance be- 
tween management and men. A program of control 
and prevention of absenteeism should include such 
measures as a careful record keeping of absenteeism 
and immediate check-up. improvement of working 
conditions, first-aid facilities, interview of absentee 
on return to work, encouragement of worker to give 
advanced notice, concern for the housing of the 
workers, and strong moral suasion through posters, 
literature, and talks.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 
4294. Peterson, D. A. Classification data avail- 
able to ships’ officers. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
13307.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
Project N-106 has undertaken several validation 
studies in the San Diego area. These studies at- 
tempt to evaluate the items of classification data 
which are available to ships’ officers. The surveys 
covered 2 DD's (2,100 type) and 1 DM (2,200 type) 
on shakedown during the months of September and 
October, 1944. Tables are included.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4295. Rogers, M. H., Viteles, M. S., & Voss, H. A. 
History and final report of Project NR-106, Applied 
Psychology Panel. (OSRD, 1946; Publ. Bd., No. 
4458.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 24. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
This report discusses Project NR-106, which was 
established to develop improved methods for the 
placement and training of personnel assigned to 
various types of ships. Specific procedure used in 
each center where the project was carried on is 
explained, and a list of project publications is given. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4296. Rogers, M. H., & others. Evaluation of 
methods of training in estimating a fixed opening 
range. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4021.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
59. $1.00, microfilm; $4.00, photostat.—Since 
previous studies gave no evidence that the Mirror 
Range Estimation Trainer Device 5C-4 was of value 
for training in estimating opening range for anti- 
aircraft gunners when it was u without a sight 
reticle, an experiment of 3 parts was designed to 
determine its effectiveness. In the first part, the 
performance of men trained on the 5C-4 was com- 
pared with untrained men. Part 2 compared the 
value of training on the firing line with firing line 
plus 5C-4 training and with 5C-4 training alone. In 
part 3, the retention of range estimation training on 
the firing line was studied. It was found that firing 
line training is superior to training on Device 5C-4 
and should be used whenever possible. Efforts 
should be made to improve the trainer or develop a 
more effective one for use when range training is 
impracticable.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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4297. Ross, D. A., & others. Articulation tests 
of A-14 and XA-13 oxygen masks at sea level and at 
35,000 feet. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 22555.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 11. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—The 
continued development of military aircraft capable 
of operating at high altitudes has required improve- 
ments in the oxygen equipment that the crew must 
use during a high-altitude mission. In this equip- 
ment, the oxygen masks are of particular importance 
to the problem of communication. In subject tests, 
the announcer attempted to maintain constant 
speaking effort at sea level and at a simulated 
altitude of 35,000 ft. Curves were obtained showing 
the relation between percent word articulation and 
interphone voltage gain. In comparison with the 
A-14 mask, the XA-13 was found to be deficient in 
sensitivity and in its ability to transmit speech at 
high altitudes. For roughly comparable high- 
altitude performance, both masks require 15 to 20 
db of interphone gain above their respective require- 
ments at sea level. The 2 masks were found to react 
somewhat differently to the 2 voices used in the 
tests.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 

4298. Rothe, H. F. Output rates among butter 
wrappers: I. Work curves and their stability. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 199-211.—From investiga- 
tion of pattern, distribution, and stability of output 
rates of 16 butter wrappers over a 2-week period, the 
following conclusions were drawn: Individual daily 
work curves vary greatly and do not show any 
constant, predictable patterns except for the initial 
warming-up period. Group trend lines are found to 
be stable and thus may be used as criteria for 
validating variables. Work curve analysis by 
correlational techniques is advocated for wider ap- 
plication to research on work patterning.—H. Hull 
(Indiana). 


4299. Shartle, C. L. Developments in occupa- 
tional classification. /. consult. Psychol., 1946, 10, 
81-84.—During the war, progress was made in 
expanding occupational classifications rather than in 
developing new methods and techniques in classifica- 
tion. ‘The most promising classification methods 
for the future appear to be in the field of psychology 
in which there will be greater emphasis on the worker 
traits involved in classification rather than upon 
duties performed in the occupation.” —S. G. Dulsky 
(Personnel Inst., Chicago). 


4300. Shaw, W. A. Development of ear wardens 
type V-51R. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 22849.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 72. $1.00, microfilm; $5.00, photostat.— 
Protection of the ear against the effects of loud 
noise may be accomplished in at least 3 ways. The 
source of the noise may be isolated by appropriate 
means, the surroundings may be acoustically treated 
to reduce the intensity of the noise, or the ears them- 
selves may be stopped against the sound. This third 
method is the one most applicable in the usual 
military situation, and for this purpose the develop- 
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ment of a satisfactory earplug was undertaken. 
This earplug was designed to meet 3 classes of re- 
quirements: (a) comfort over long periods of con- 
tinuous wear; (b) high acoustic insulation over a 
range of audio frequencies extending from 0 to 
about 10,000 c.p.s.; and (c) approximately uniform 
acoustic insulation over the range of audio fre- 
quencies. Uniform insulation is desirable for main- 
taining distortionless tran$mission of speech fre- 
quencies at reduced intensities. Commercial ear- 
plugs of various types have been evaluated, and some 
industrial applications of the ear warden are consid- 
ered.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


4301. Shaw, W. A. Measurements of insulation 
and sensitivity of service headsets. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 22851.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 131. $1.50, microfilm; 
$9.00, photostat.—A headset consists of 3 essential 
components: the earphones, the earphone sockets, 
and the supporting headband, neckband, or aviation 
helmet. This report takes up the subjects of acoustic 
insulation, acoustic sensitivity, and headset com- 
ponents. Laboratory methods of evaluating in- 
sulation and sensitivity of headsets are described, 
and appendices give statistical data.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4302. Smith, K. R. Final report in summary of 
work in job analysis qualification and placement of 
personnel in the Amphibious Force. (OSRD, 1945; 
Publ. Bd., No. 12028.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 22. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—As one phase of its classification 
work, Amphibious Training Command developed a 
1-month course of instruction in “Personality Anal- 
ysis for Classification Specialists (C).’’ Courses of 
instruction were organized and adopted for use in 
the training of attack-boat personnel. A question- 
naire for personnel returning from combat zones 
was devised and administered to over 800 officers 
and men returning to amphibious training bases. 
Billet specifications for use in personnel classification 
and development of curricula for the various types of 
amphibious ships and craft were constructed. The 
major effort of the project was devoted to an attempt 
to determine the effectiveness of data gathered during 
the classification procedure in predicting future suc- 
cess in billet performance in training.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4303. Smith, K. R., & others. Memorandum on 
how to teach gunnery. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., 
No. 4022.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 24. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, 
photostat.—At the request of the Navy, a brief 
course on how to teach gunnery was prepared to aid 
Navy instructors who had no teaching background. 
The course was designed for informal presentation 
to groups of 15 to 20 men in a series of 5 conferences. 
Although the course is complete, provision was made 
for increased value of instruction through periodic 
checks on the quality of each instructor’s work.— 
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(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 


Commerce). 

4304. Snidecor, J. C., & Fairbanks, G. The se- 
lection of telephone talkers; a manual for the train- 
ing of interviewers, memorandum 2. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 20285.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 20. $0.50, microfilm; 
$2.00, photostat.—This. manual was used in the 
training of classification petty officers to give the 
speech interview and served to supply background 
materials for a 2-week program of which 2 hours per 
day were scheduled for training in the selection of 
telephone talkers. Sample blank rating sheets are 
included.—(Courtesy Bibl. sctent. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4305. Stump, N. F. How inefficient vision causes 
industrial accidents. Optom. Wkiy, 1946, 37, 915-— 
919; 922.—-Statistical studies of objective data on 
visual performance indicate that individuals having 
uncorrected visual inefficiency are more prone to 
accidents than workers with efficient visual per- 
formance. Recommendations to safety men em- 
ployed by industry are included.—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 

4306. U. S. War Department. 
training and supervision; wheeled vehicles. (U. S. 
War Dep. Tech. Manual 21-300, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 18997.) Washington, D. C.: U. S, Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 48. $0.50, microfilm; $4.00, 
photostat.—An outline is given of the steps neces- 
sary to select and train driver instructors and to 
select, train, and supervise drivers. The training 
program is designed to develop competent military 
motor vehicle drivers capable of handling vehicles 
in cross-country as well as highway operation. An 
appendix contains driver instructions for amphibious 
operations.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4307. U. S. War Department, Adjutant General’s 
Department. Personnel classification tests. (U. S. 
War Dep. Tech. Manual 12-260, 1942; Publ. Bd., 
No. 19156.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 70: $1.00, microfilm; $5.00, 
photostat.—The purpose of the tests given to Army 
personnel, principles involved in selection, types of 
tests, testing procedure, and elementary statistics 
are discussed in the first chapter. The second 
chapter catalogs the various types of tests—classifica- 
tion, aptitude, educational achievement, trade 
knowledge, and special tests—giving content and 
scoring method for each type. The appendix con- 
tains a curve of frequency of GCT scores, conversion 
tables, expectancy tables, and a selected bib- 
liography.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4308. Viteles, M. S. Industrial implications of 
wartime developments in — J. consult. 
Psychol., 1946, 10, 85-92.—The author discusses the 
implications of wartime developments in psychology 
to the following fields: selection and classification of 
personnel, improvements in criteria, employee train- 
ing, measuring and influencing employee attitudes, 
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and the psychological aspects of machine design. 
The last fe Id requires the co-operation of psycholo- 
gist and engineer in the process of designing a 
machine.—S. G. Dulsky (Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

4309. Viteles, M. S. Memorandum on supple- 
mental lesson plans for course in 40 mm. gunnery. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 4025.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 9. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—This brief memoran- 
dum was written to accompany a manual entitled 
Supplemental Lesson Plans for Course in 40 mm. 
Gunnery. This was prepared aboard the U.S.S. 
Wyoming where a school of gunnery was conducted. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4310. Viteles, M. S., & so cae J. H. Lesson 
plan outlines for pro ressive eering, stage I. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. No. TH) Ww Washington, 
D. C.; U. S. Dep. Caton 1946. Pp. 6. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat-——The personnel of 
Project N R-106 co-operated with the Third Brigade 
Engineering Department in the organization of the 
precommissioning training course into 3 stages of 
progressive instruction, which are: (1) basic power 
plant requirements; (2) power plant equipment and 
operating procedures; and (3) watch standing. A 
manual of lesson-plan outlines for stage I has been 
prepared in a preliminary edition. Its purpose is 
to provide a guide for the instructor in presenting 
simply and systematically the basic information 
that is essential to effective instruction on operating 
procedures of a ship’s power plant during later 
stages.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S 
Dep. Commerce). 

4311. Viteles, M. S., & Gorsuch, J. H. The use 
of ship models in classroom instruction. (OSRD, 
1944; Publ. Bd., No. 4455.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 10. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—General — are 
given on such items as identification, li hting, place- 
ment, and use of the cutaway view of the ship. Use 
of the model in specific situations is also discussed. 
A guide to the use of ship models with related train- 
ing aids closes the discussion.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
sctent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4312. Viteles, M. S., & Gorsuch, J. H. How to 
teach engineering, a short course in effective 
teaching methods for eering instructors. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 4456.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 5. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat—This memorandum 
was prepared to accompany the manual How to 
Teach Engineering. Since engineering instructors 
usually have little or no teachin experience, a need 
for such a manual is apoarent. section is given on 
measuring achievement of the engineering students, 
and an illustrated check list for the instructor on the 
effectiveness of his teaching is included.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. a, . U.S. Dep. Commerce). 
pon ontiiaeetet M.S “ Pen J. H. Lesson 

outlines for stage II o € progressive eer- 
ing course, combatant ships, “A,” “B,” “M” divi- 
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sions. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4457.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 
3. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—A 6-month 
study of problems of curriculum organization of the 
Third Brigade Engineering Department, Large Ship 
Precommission Training Center, Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I., resulted in a syllabus for a 
progressive engineering course divided into 3 stages: 
stage I, 7 lessons on the basic power plant require- 
ments; stage II, 63 lessons for combatant ships and 
45 lessons for auxiliary ships on operating principles 
and procedures, and safety precautions for machinery 
units; and stage III, 2 weeks of supervised watch- 
standing. This report outlines the lesson plans for 
stage I1.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4314. Viteles, M. S., Gorsuch, J. H., & Watters, 
L. R. arene | of project NR-106 activity at Pre- 
commissioning Engineering Training Center, Treas- 
ure Island, California. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 4453.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce, 1946. Pp. 44. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, 
photostat.—Two members of project NR-106 col- 
laborated with the Engineering School Staff at 
Treasure Island from December 12, 1944, to June 20, 
1945, in the improvement of the program designed 
for training newly organized crews for destroyers and 
for auxiliary ships. They assisted in the reorganiza- 
tion and development of the following training 
courses: engineering indoctrination course; basic 
course in boiler room and engine room of combatant 
ships; basic course in boiler room and engine room 
operation of auxiliary ships; pre-afloat training 
drills; and special engineering training programs. 
Organization training charts, sample curriculum and 
sample lesson units from manuals used at the school, 
and sample photographs of drill boards are included. 
—(Courtesy Bibl. scent. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 

4315. Viteles, M. S., Gorsuch, J. H., & Wickens, 
D. D. History and final report of Project N-105, 
Applied Psychology Panel. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. 
Bd., No. 4018.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 44. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, 
photostat.—Project N-105 was activated to study 
and improve training methods and materials in a 
gunnery training program. Standardized 4-day 
courses with sets of unit-lesson plans and supple- 
mental courses were prepared. An outgrowth of a 
job analysis of the tasks involved in effective opera- 
tion of various guns was a manual of step-by-step 
processes. Synthetic gunnery trainers were found 
to be in wide use; but since no study had been made 
to determine the effectiveness of the trainer, the 
project staff later confined itself to a study of syn- 
thetic training devices.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4316. Viteles, M. S., & Thompson, A. S. An 
analysis of photographic records of aircraft pilot 
performance: Section A, A study of criteria of pilot 
proficiency derived from motion photographs of 
flight performance; Section B, Supplemental report 
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—an analysis of scores on aspects of flight perform- 
ance. (Civ. Aeronaut. Adm., 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
18685.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 102. $1.50, microfilm; $7.00, photostat. 
—The authors give a description of an improved 
photographic installation for use in photographing 
flight performance, a description of procedures em- 
ployed in the analysis of photographic records, and 
a discussion of measures of flight performance 
yielded by the analysis, with data as to reliability, 
interrelationships, performance at 2 stages of in- 
struction, and other facts relative to the usefulness of 
motion photography in providing criteria of flight 
performance. The method of analysis of the photo- 
graphic records of flight of student pilots took the 
form of a direct inspection of the films during slow- 
motion projection so as to yield the following data 
on each performance: (1) a rating on a 5-point scale 
(good to poor) of each aspect of flight performance, 
as wing control, nose control, directional control, 
tendency to slip or skid, maintenance of altitude, 
maintenance of air speed, co-ordination of controls 
and adequacy of execution of maneuvers; (2) brief 
notes on specific items of performance; (3) an over-all 
rating of flight performance on a 3-point scale; and 
(4) an over-all rating of flight performance on a 2- 
point scale (upper and lower half of group). Each 
photographed flight was rated independently by 2 
observers. The methods by which these ratings were 
analyzed, compared, correlated, and evaluated in 
order to find a method on measuring flight perform- 
ance are discussed in detail.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4317. Voss, H. A., & Wesley, S. M. Constructing 
work readiness tests» (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., 
No. 4448.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Com- 
mierce, 1946. Pp. 14. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
photostat.—The purpose of setting up this manual 
is to embody in a single volume a statement of the 
procedures used in constructing work readiness tests. 
There are discussions of activity analysis, develop- 
ment of preliminary items, the criterion group, 
administration of preliminary test items, scoring, 
item analysis, development of scoring standards, and 
preparation of test forms for distribution and use. 
The results of work readiness tests may serve as a 
partial basis for billet recommendation, as an aid in 
balancing crews, as an indication of need for further 
training, or as a means of “‘spotting”’ individual for 
special assignments.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4318. Voss, H. A., & Wickens, D. D. A compari- 
son of free and stadiametric estimation of opening 
range. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4019.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 34. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.—A 
complete description is given of an experiment to 
determine the comparative ability of a gunner using 
the reticle of gun sight Mark 14 with that of the 
range setter using unaided vision to estimate opening 
range, accompanied by tables and graphs giving com- 
plete analysis of the experiment. As a result of the 
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experiment, it was concluded that: (1) the free group, 
using unaided vision, estimated opening range more 
accurately and with less variability than the stadia- 
metric group; (2) the differences in performance 
between stadiametric and free groups (while statisti- 
cally significant) are small in magnitude, and other 
practical considerations might well outweigh differ- 
ence in range estimation ability in assigning the task 
of range estimation; (3) difficult tracking conditions 
adversely affect range estimation by means of the 
reticle of the gun sight Mark 14, and this effect may 
become greater under conditions of actual combat; 
and (4) men using unaided vision tend to react more 
favorably to range estimation training and to retain 
better than do men using the reticle of the gun sight 
Mark 14.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4319. Wattles, T. L. How to teach gunnery. 
Revised edition. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
4032.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 111. $1.50, microfilm; $8.00, photostat. 
—An appendix to this instructor’s manual contains 
instructional aids such as flash cards, instruction 
rating sheet, lesson plans, sample instruction records, 
description of Navy films for the course, and an 
instruction observation record form for evaluation of 
instructors.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4320. Weitz, R. D. The occupational adjustment 
characteristics of a group of sexually promiscuous 
and venereally infected females. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 248-254.—A control group of 225 females 
was chosen from job applicants at the USES, while 
a second group of 225 was chosen from 500 promiscu- 
ous and infected females seen at the Midwestern 
Medical Center. Comparison of the groups was 
based upon the nature of the jobs or positions held 
and the length of service or job stability. The 
hospital patients had been infrequently employed in 
jobs requiring skill or training and never on the 
professional or managerial level, and the control 
group had remained in jobs twice as long. Job 
adjustment appeared to be a prime consideration in 
rehabilitation of the hospital group—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

4321. Wesley, S. M., Gorsuch, J. H., & Viteles, 
M.S. Training manual for the Welin gravity davits. 
Ist ed. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 4443.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 30. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The 
Welin gravity davits are used in hoisting and lower- 
ing LCVP8's on both the 117 and 57 classes of APA 
ships. The training manual described is the first 
to include all basic information concerning the 
operation and maintenance necessary in conducting 
a training program for Welin davit crews, and for 
adequate afloat supervision of this phase of the ship's 
functioning. This memorandum includes a photo- 
graph of the Welin davit, diagram of the pay-out 
device, and sample material from the training 
manual.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 





U. S. Dep. Commerce). 
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4322. Wickens, D. D., Gorsuch, J. H., & Viteles, 
M. S. Manual for instruction on mirror range 
estimation trainer device 5C-4 ( with Mark 
14 sight reticle). (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 
4020.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 25. .50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.— 
Although tests have proved that men trained on the 
firing line estimate range more accurately than 
those trained only on the device, it is sometimes 
impossible to provide training on the firing line. 
Since it may seem desirable to continue use of the 
mirror range estimation trainer in such circum- 
stances, the lesson plan in this manual was evolved 
from the course in the experimental evaluation of the 
device.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


4323. Wirt, S. E. Eye care increases ings of 
electric solderers. Optom. Wkiy, 1946, 37, 1091- 
1093; 1104.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


[See also abstracts 3967, 3972, 3973, 3980, 3983, 
3991, 4039, 4043, 4105, 4114, 4116, 4124, 4133, 
4135, 4141, 4142, 4144, 4184, 4203, 4243, 4335, 
4339, 4351, 4359, 4361, 4362, 4363, 4365, 4366, 
4369, 4371, 4372, 4373, 4374, 4375, 4376, 4382, 
4383, 4384. ] 
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4324. Anderson, I. H., & Morse, W.C. The place: 
of instrumentation in the reading program: I. 
Evaluation of the Ophthalm-o-graph. J. exp. Educ., 
1946, 14, 256-262.—The authors present a summary 
of the research on the reliability and validity of 
Ophthalm-o-graphic records. It is concluded that, 
with a minimum of 20 lines of reading material, the 
reliability is sufficiently high for individual predic- 
tions (around .90). The validity measures obtained 
by correlating the results of eye-movement records 
with data from paper-and-pencil tests of reading 
skill compare favorably with the intercorrelations 
obtained between several reading tests. Standard- 
ized reading tests of the paper-and-pencil type are 
more convenient and economical to use than the 
Ophthalm-o-graph, however the eye-movement cam- 
era has certain advantages for research and clinical 
work.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 

4325. Archer, C. P. Recruitment, institutional 
selection, and guidance of teachers. Rev. educ. Res., 
1946, 16, 209-216.—According to the published 
research of 1943-45, prospective teachers are selected 
on the basis of greater attention to intellectual and 
personality qualifications than was formerly done. 
There is more guidance contributing to the removal 
of handicaps to successful teaching. For teachers 
of academic subjects, high scholarship and high 
abstract intelligence are very significant; for teachers 
of special subjects, such as music and typing, 
aptitude tests have great significance for selection. 
Available evidence shows that there is no one clear 
formula for a successful teacher and no single 
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criterion for predicting teaching efficiency. Ro- 
moda’s study of selection practices at the School of 
Education, Syracuse University, revealed that 
students selected for teacher education were superior 
as a group to the general student body and markedly 
superior to national norms in academic aptitude, 
English, current events, and general culture. 
Future men teachers equaled or excelled women in 
eneral scholarship and current affairs but were 
inferior in English—W. W. Brickman (Bronx, 
N. Y.). 

4326. Barr, A. S. The measurement and predic- 
tion of teaching efficiency. Rev. educ. Res., 1946, 16, 
203-—208.—Five studies of what makes a successful 
teacher indicate the following qualities as essential: 
teaching ability, scholarship, personality, interest in 
students, fitness, and impartiality. According to 6 
studies, including 2 involving factor analysis, teach- 
ing efficiency is related to understanding of pupils, 
professional maturity, personality adjustment, and 
similar traits. For predicting teaching efficiency, 
4 research studies conclude that superintendents’ 
ratings are unsatisfactory criteria, that entrance test 
scores in academic subjects and high school records 
have very high predictive value, and that the Morris 
Trait Index correlated significantly with teaching 
success. In measuring teaching ability, rating 
devices have received relatively less attention than 
other objective measures. A table summarizes the 
validity coefficients of 38 teacher measures. Very 
few single measures possess high validity, but a 
composite of 14 measures correlated with pupil 
change yielded a multiple R of .85. The 3-year 
period of research in teaching ability was marked by 
greater interest in college teaching, in more objective 
tests and inventories, and in prognosis of efficiency. 
Measurements have been used extensively in all 
phases of teacher selection and placement. Bibli- 
ography of 22 items.—W. W. Brickman (Bronx, 
N. Y.). 

4327. Benz, H. E. Students entering college 
without credit in high-school mathematics. Sch. 
Rev., 1946, 54, 334-341.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

4328. Bertrand, Brother. Test de vocabulaire; 
étude expérimentale du vocabulaire compris par les 
enfants dans les livres écrits pour les adultes. 
(Vocabulary test; experimental study of the vocabu- 
lary understood by children in books written for 
adults.) Bull. inst. pédag. Saint-Georges, Montréal, 
1944, No. 6. Pp. 50.—The purpose of this study was 
to ascertain at what age a boy or a girl of the 
elementary grades understands fairly well the vocab- 
ulary of French authors and to build a 50-word test 
yielding a grade norm for written vocabulary 
comprehension. To this end, a vocabulary derived 
from standard French authors and consisting of 400 
words selected on a frequency basis was used as the 
foundation of a final 50-word test of the multiple- 
choice type. This was standardized by administering 
it to 3,000 children from 3 to 12 years of age, from 
various French-Canadian schools. High correlation 
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between the achievement of the sexes was evident. 
The report contains a list of norms, many graphs 
and tables, and a bibliography.—G. E. Bird (R. I. 
College of Education). 


4329. Buswell, G. T., & Sherman, M. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1946, 54, 302—304.—The 29 titles listed represent in 
the main the year 1945.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 


4330. Callewaert,H. La rééducation de l’écriture 
chez les mutilés et amputés de la main droite. 
(Re-education of writers with mutilation or amputa- 
tion of the right hand.) Arch. Serv. san. Armée 
belge, 1946, 99, 71-77. 


4331. Crawford, A. B., & Burnham, P. S. Fore- 
casting college achievement; a survey of aptitude 
tests for higher education. Part I: General con- 
siderations in the measurement of academic promise. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xx + 291. $3.75.—This book is the first part of a 
3-volume series dealing with the prediction of college 
achievement. The background developments in 
educational measurements are reviewed, and a 
general discussion of basic statistical procedures is 
presented. In succeeding chapters, the authors 
discuss the theory underlying intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, aptitude tests, and tests of 
primary abilities, and specific tests that fall into these 
categories are critically evaluated. The final chapter 
is devoted to a consideration of additional principles 
underlying sound construction and administration of 
all objective tests—L. Long (City College of New 
York). 


4332. Ebert, R. S. Generalization abilities in 
mathematics. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 671-681.— 
A test was constructed for the evaluation of 3 phases 
of generalization in mathematics: writing mathe- 
matical patterns showing the same relationship as 
that found in observed patterns; writing sentence 
statements of general truths or facts exemplified by 
mathematical patterns; and giving illustrations of 
sentence statements of generalizations by writing 
patterns. The test was given to 674 eighth-grade 
pupils. Responses were marked on a 4-point scale. 
Intercorrelations among the 3 phases varied from 
.68 to .85. Total generalization score correlated .54 
with general intelligence and .56 with reading 
achievement as measured by standard tests. The 
writing of sentence statements of mathematical 
truths or facts proved to be by far the most difficult 
of the 3 phases of generalization studied.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


4333. Engelhart, M. D. Suggestions with respect 
to experimentation under school conditions. J. 
exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 225-244.—The planning of 
research and the statistical analysis of data collected 
under school conditions are discussed in a step-by- 
step approach. A comprehensive description, in- 
cluding appropriate background materials, is given 
of the use of analysis of variance and analysis of 
covariance when research data are collected under a 
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variety of school conditions. Also discussed are the 
procedures to be employed in analysis of covariance 
when more than one initial test is used. The most 
complex type of statistical analysis considered is the 
procedure of analysis of covariance with data subject 
to the effects of 3 interacting variables: schools, 
methods, and devices. Schematic charts and 
bibliography of 20 titles are included.—G. G. 
Thompson (Syracuse). 

4334. Flesher, M. A. An intensive study of 
seventy-six women who obtained their under- 
graduate degrees in three years or less. J. educ. 
Res., 1946, 39, 602-612.—In the 5 quarters from the 
spring of 1944 through the June commencement of 
1945, 570 women were graduated from the Ohio 
State University who had had all their college work 
at that university. Of these, 76 completed their 
undergraduate work in 3 years or less. At entrance 
these students did not differ from the total group of 
women students in age. In ability as indicated by 
tests at entrance and by high-school record, they 
were somewhat superior, but not strikingly so. 
Each accelerate was paired with another student 
having the same age and ability at entrance and 
graduating at the same time. The accelerates had a 
better than “B” average, which is superior to 
students in general and to the paired group. In 
number of extracurricular activities, the accelerates 
were superior to students in general but not superior 
to the paired group. Most of them appeared not to 
have suffered in informal social life, health, or career 
after graduation. It is believed that many more 
superior students could accelerate without dis- 
advantage.— M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

4335. Frederiksen, N. Validity of Navy aptitude 
tests in service schools at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
13300.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 36. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.— 
The purpose of this study is to discover to what 
extent the tests which comprise the old battery of 
Navy aptitude tests may be useful in the prediction 
of success in certain Navy service schools. This 
battery is composed of the O’Rourke General 
Classification Test, the O’Rourke Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, the Standard Tests of Arithmetic, 
English, and Spelling, and the Radio Code Aptitude 
Test. The service schools used in this study are all 
located at the United States Naval Training Station 
at Great Lakes, Ill.—(Courtesy Bibi. sctent. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4336. Frederiksen, N. A further study of the 
validity of the Arithmetical Computation Test. 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13306.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 12. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat—A continuation of 
OSRD Report No. 4556, “The Construction and 
Validation of an Arithmetical Computation Test’’ 
(January 1945), this report compares the validity 
coefficients for classes tested at entry. It furnishes 


an evaluation of the dependability of the time- 
saving method of studying validity which was used 
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in the previous investigation (Courtesy Bidi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4337. Froehlich, C. P. Guidance in 
small schools. Bull. nat. Ass. sec. Sch. Prin., 1946, 
30, 94-102. 


4338. Gulliksen, H. Analysis of the N.R.O.T.C. 
Selective Examination (Form C) and s for 
its revision. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13305.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 20. $0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—This 
report suggests means of altering the Naval R.O.T.C. 
Selective Examination so that the scores will better 
predict the grades in naval courses. The analysis 
presented here shows that if the Multiplication Tests 
were eliminated and a total score obtained by adding 
the original scores on the Block-Counting, Vocab- 
ulary, and Arithmetical Reasoning Tests, this 
simpler total score would predict grades better than 
the total derived score. Tables are included.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4339. Gulliksen, H. Memorandum on service 
school grades. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
13318.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 11. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
When visiting the different naval training stations, 
the project staff observed variations in the method 
of determining grades and in the kind of grade 
record kept in the permanent files of the service 
schools. This memorandum report contains sug- 
gestions which may lead to greater uniformity in the 
grade records of the Class A service schools and thus 
make the records more useful in the placement of 
recruits.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4340. Leonard, E. A. Counseling in Catholic 
secondary schools. Cath. educ. Rev., 1946, 44, 280- 
284.—A study of the questionnaire responses of 
1,156 Catholic high schools indicated that 86% 
reported some kind of guidance program and 12% 
reported no guidance program. Responses to items 
dealing with equipment, testing, religious counseling, 
and personal educational counseling are discussed.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


4341. Leonard, E. A. Counseling in the Catholic 
high schools of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states. Cath. educ. Rev., 1946, 44, 347-355. 
—Detailed analysis is made of data obtained from 
392 questionnaires. Kind of counseling organization, 
number of counselors, type of equipment, and place- 
ment work are among the topics considered.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


4342. Ligon, E.M. The future begins now; study 
habits series. Schenectady, N. Y.: W. G. Y. ¥ 
General Electric Co., 1946. Pp. 45.—The publica- 
tion consists of 4 radio scripts from the second series 
of “The Future Begins Now.” Three scripts are 
devoted successively to practical application of the 
principles of effective reading and study, concentra- 
tion during study, and memorizing. The fourth 
concerns the place of the home and family spirit in 
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the problem of study.—R. M. Collier (New Haven, 
Conn.). 

4343. , O. M. Teachers college students 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 241-247.— 
The MMPI was taken by 185 unmarried women 
students; approximately half were enrolled in the 
general curriculum, the others in music. Results of 
the testing indicated that both groups were rather 
stable with slight hypomanic tendencies. No 
significant differences were found. Schizophrenic 
trends, which had been previously found to pre- 
dominate among hospitalized teachers, were lacking 
in the test diagnoses; however, some slight relation- 
ship appeared to be established between the indicated 
hypomania and the incidence of manic-depressive 
psychoses reported among hospitalized teachers. 
The authors are of the opinion that cetain scales of 
the MMPI might prove useful for the selection of 
students.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

4344. Montague, H. What the otologist should 
know about the educational problems of deafness. 
Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 305-311.—The 
author urges recognition of what the educator can 
do for the deaf and hard of hearing. Some of the 
possibilities are mentioned.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4345. Moore, M. E. The evaluation of certain 
factors for predicting the success of students enter- 
ing the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Minnesota from 1933 through 1943. J. exp. Educ., 
1946, 14, 207-—224.—Several preliminary and 2 
major investigations were conducted to determine 
information most useful for predicting scholastic 
success in pharmacy. For students entering the 
College of Pharmacy as freshmen, the best combina- 
tion of variables for predicting success (grades and 
state examinations) included: Pharmacy Mathe- 
matics Test II; Johnson Science Survey Test III, 
Total; and percentile rank of average high-school 
grades. For students entering pharmacy as soph- 
omores, the types of information found most useful 
were: Iowa Chemistry Aptitude Test Part 2 (para- 
graph 1) and Part 3, and preprofessional honor point 
ratio. Implications of these findings for student 
guidance are discussed.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 


4346. Osburn, W. J., Huntington, M., & Meeks, 
V. The language of relativity related to reading 
readiness. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 583-601.—An 
analysis of primers and readers for the first and 
second grades showed that the language of relation- 
ship such as ‘X is bigger than Y"’ or “X isa part of 
Y” is given little attention in the reading material 
of these books. Reasoning, nevertheless, depends 
largely upon the ability to use such language. A 
readiness program used in kindergarten is described. 
In this program, the language of relationship is 
taught along with the use of concrete material. The 
pupils who had this program made marked growth 
in reading readiness as measured both by reading 
readiness tests and by actual accomplishment in 
reading. Examples of the materials used are given. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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4347. Painter, W. 1., & Painter, H. W. Orienta- 
tion testing practices. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 613— 
621.—Replies to a questionnaire check list concern- 
ing orientation testing were received from 42 
collegiate institutions. The tests used are tabulated. 
All schools gave some form of general college aptitude 
test. Tests of English usage, mathematics, and 
reading were given by more than half the schools. 
Tests of personality and interest were given by less 
than a fourth of those reporting. Information is 
summarized on methods of administering and scor- 
ing, use of results, recent changes in program, and 
degree of satisfaction with the program.— M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

4348. Pressey, S. L. Age of college graduation 
and success in adult life. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 226-233.—It was found that percentage marry- 
ing and number of children per marriage varied little 
with age of graduation, but that age at marriage 
increased with an increase in graduating age. As 
age of graduation increased, a steady decrease was 
found in the number of nationally and internationally 
known individuals. Two explanations for these 
findings are offered.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


4349. Quant, L. Factors affecting the legibility 
of handwriting. J. exp. Educ., 1946, 14, 297-316.— 
The legibility of printed material and 10 different 
samples of handwriting were intercompared by the 
analysis of eye-movement data obtained from 35 
adult subjects. The experimental materials included 
normal handwriting and samples of the same reading 
content normally written with the exception of one 
experimental deviation, such as “poor” letter forma- 
tion or irregular slant. The following conclusions 
were drawn: handwriting is less legible than printed 
material, good letter formation is the most im- 
portant factor determining legibility, compactness 
and regularity of slant favor legibility, and evenness 
of alignment and weight of line are not important 
factors in legibility. The development of good 
letter formation should be the chief objective of 
handwriting instruction.—G. G. Thompson (Syra- 
cuse). 

4350. Sartain, A. Q. Predicting success in a 
school of nursing. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 234- 
240.—For 80 girls entering a school of nursing, the 
average grade earned during the first 6 months served 
as the criterion of success with which were correlated 
high-school average and scores on the 5 tests used by 
the Nurse Testing Division of the Psychological 
Corporation. Intercorrelations were computed for 
the various test scores and high-school average. The 
Potts-Bennett Tests proved fairly effective in pre- 
dicting success; the coefficient of correlation was .677. 
Addition of the other test scores or high-school 
average yielded very small increases—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

4351. Satter, G. A., & Conrad, H.S. Predicting 
success in service school from the order of assign- 
ment. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13292.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. 
Pp. 35. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.—The 
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Selection Departments of Naval Training Centers 
fill their service school quotas by following a defined 
“Order-of-Assignment.”” The present study evalu- 
ates this Order in terms of its ability to discriminate 
between those men who succeed in service school 
and those who fail. The study is based on data for 
approximately 38,000 men attending 9 different 
service schools.—(Courtesy Bibi. sctent. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4352. Seagoe, M. V. Prediction of in-service 
success in teaching. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 658- 
663.—The success of 25 teachers, after 2 years of 
service, based on ratings made by the administrators 
directly over these teachers in the field, was corre- 
lated with data concerning these teachers obtained 
while they were in training. Tests of personality 
emphasizing mental health were of significance in 
predicting teaching success, but prognostic tests of 
teaching ability were not. Training teachers’ judg- 
ments of teaching success showed relatively high 
correlation with field ratings, but grade-point ratio 
did not.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

4353. Townsend, A. Reading and achievement 
test scores in the elementary grades. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1946, No. 45, 54-59.—The scores used were 
those of 100 fourth-grade and 100 sixth-grade in- 
dependent-school pupils. Although correlations 
between reading and arithmetic were not significant, 
there was a substantial relationship between reading 


ability and scholastic achievement in other subjects. 
A somewhat closer relationship was evident in the 
lower than in the upper grade studied. It is advised, 
therefore, that remedial reading to correct reading 
difficulties in the elementary grades, along with all- 
school developmental reading programs, should be 


employed.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


4354. Traxler, A. E. Reading and secondary- 
school achievement. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1946, No. 45, 


59-63.—Correlations are reported between reading 
ability of pupils in independent secondary schools as 
measured by the Cooperative Reading Comprehen- 


sion Test and scholastic achievement as measured 
by various Cooperative Achievement Tests. This 
relationship is closer for the higher verbal subjects 
than for others. A decreasing relation was found 
with rise in grade level, as achievement in higher 
grades grows in complexity and becomes more 
dependent upon a variety of factors. Incidentally, 
reading bears about the same degree of relation to 
subject-matter achievement as does intelligence, the 
correlation between intelligence and reading ability 
of the group studied being .7 to .8.—G. E. Bird 
(R. I. College of Education). 

4355. Welborn, E. L. The quality of students 
attending teachers colleges. J. educ. Res., 1946, 39, 
668-670.— During the 10-year period beginning with 
1935, scores of freshmen on the ACE Psychological 
Examination are available based on the reports of 
from 165 to 243 four-year colleges and from 27 to 39 
teachers colleges. The range of the central ten- 
dencies of the scores from four-year colleges is from 
92 to 188; for the teachers colleges, from 80 to 170. 
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The average percentage of teachers college freshmen 
ranking as high as the highest decile of four-year 
college freshmen was 5.5. The average percentage of 
teachers college freshmen ranking as low as the low- 
est decile of four-year college freshmen was 17.7.— M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

4356. Wood, B. D. [Dir.] 1946 achievement 
testing program in independent schools and supple- 
mentary studies. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1946, No. 45. 
Pp. x + 63.—A summary of test results by members 
of the staff indicates a slight lag in achievement 
compared with earlier results, due to several causes 
including the war’s disruption of regular educational 
programs. It is expected that this decline will be a 
challenge to the future improvement merited by the 
highly selective quality of the independent-school 
groups. Tables and charts, 2 research articles (see 
20: 4353, 4354), and an appendix complete the 
bulletin.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of Education). 

4357. Yepsen, L. N. The relationship between 
the psychologist and the teacher. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1946, 50, 419-424.—The psychologist and the 
teacher have a long-standing, teamwork relationship 
that has been of great value to both professions. 
Both can learn a great deal from each other. The 
teacher is the most important factor to the child 
while he is at school, and the psychologist brings 
special skills and viewpoints that can implement 
and redirect her work.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 3967, 3980, 4056, 4191, 4244, 
4254, 4268, 4274, 4358, 4367, 4368, 4370, 4385. | 
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4358. Blumenfeld, W. El desarrollo mental 
determinado por el cociente de inteligencia y por el 
rendimiento especifico dela edad. (Mental develop- 
ment determined by the intelligence quotient and by 
specific age achievement.) Rev. Cienc., Lima, 1945, 
47, 701-737.—Group intelligence tests such as the 
Terman test are misleading when used for educa- 
tional purposes. The IQ measure yielded by them 
involves a fictitious mental age, and the mathe- 
matical postulation of the limit at 16 distorts the 
facts of mental development on the high-school 
level. A more suitable formula is thé quotient of 
achievement and chronological age in months 
(lambda). The advantage of its use is the considera- 
tion given to actual age or school grade.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

4359. Conrad, H. S. Summary report on re- 
search and development of the Navy’s aptitude 
testing program. Final report on contract OEMsr- 
705. (OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13289.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 79. 
$1.00, microfilm; $6.00, photostat.—Project N-106 
was established as of September 1, 1942, ‘‘to conduct 

. studies and experimental investigations in 
connection with the development of the Navy’s 
aptitude testing program. . . . In a supplemental 
agreement, the Project was authorized to develop 
achievement tests.” The project was terminated as 

















of September 30, 1945. The project’s program in 
connection with aptitude tests was: (1) to study the 
aptitude tests already in use in the Navy, and other 
tests which appeared relevant and promising; (2) 
to devise such new aptitude tests as appeared desir- 
able; (3) to study the validity of the new tests, 
making use of the best criteria available; and finally, 
(4) to construct such additional new tests as ex- 
perience and research findings might suggest. Ap- 
pendix A presents a topical list of publications of 
Project N-106, and Appendix B gives a list of reports, 
memoranda, addresses, aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, and other products of the project.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4360. Conrad, H. S. A statistical evaluation of 
the Basic Classification Test Battery (Form 1). 
(OSRD, 1945; Publ. Bd., No. 13294.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.50, 
microfilm; $7.00, photostat.—The Basic Classifica- 
tion Test Battery consists of 12 separate groups of 
items organized into 5 tests. This report presents a 
statistical analysis of the Basic Battery, based on a 
national sample of 500 naval recruits. The general 
conclusion from the statistical analysis is that the 
Basic Battery competently fulfills the essential 
requirements here investigated.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4361. Conrad, H.S. Characteristics and uses of 
item-analysis data. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
13296.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 82. $1.00, microfilm; $6.00, photostat.— 
The information supplied by item analysis may be 
classified into 3 groups: information concerning the 
group attempting to answer the items, information 
concerning the item-as-a-whole, and information 
concerning the individual alternatives or choices 
offered by the item. Item analysis supplies detailed, 
objective, quantitative information about each item, 
and provides a convenient, practical basis for select- 
ing items for subsequent forms of a test. Charts and 
tables present data, and the appendix contains a 
specimen of the analysis sheet.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient, industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4362. Conrad, H. S. Item analysis of Navy 
aptitude tests. (OSRD, 1943; Publi. Bd., No. 
13302.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 117. $1.50, microfilm; $8.00, photostat. 
—This report presents certain basic statistical facts 
concerning the individual items of the Navy aptitude 
tests (O'Rourke General Classification Test, Form 
B and Form C; the Navy Standard Recruit Tests in 
Arithmetic, English, and Spelling; and the Navy 
Radio Code Aptitude Test) and interprets these 
facts with reference to various problems. The data 
available consist of between 200 and 300 answer- 
sheets for each test from each of 4 naval training 
stations.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. 
Dep. Commerce). 


4363. Conrad, H. S. Statistical analysis of the 
Mechanical Knowledge Test. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. 


Bd., No. 13320.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 14. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, 
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4360-4368 


photostat.—The Mechanical Knowledge Test con- 
sists of 135 items; of these, 60 are designed to yield 
an Electrical score, 75 to yield a Mechanical score. 
A statistical analysis of this test reveals that the 
reliability coefficient of the total Mechanical 
Knowledge Test, Form I, is .91; of the Electrical 
score, .79; and of the Mechanical score, .91. The 
correlation between the Electrical and Mechanical 
scores is .73, and the difference between the 2 scores 
has been calculated to have a reliability coefficient 
of only .44.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4364. Frederiksen, N. Comparison of the Officer 
Qualification Test—Form 1 and the United States 
Navy Aptitude Test—Form E-2. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 13309.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 2. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—The intercorrelations, means, and 
standard deviations of the Officer Qualification Test, 
Form 1, and the United States Navy Aptitude Test, 
Form E-2, are presented.—(Courtesy Bibi. sctent. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4365. Frederiksen, N. Preparation of norms for 
the Officer Qualification Test—Form 1. (OSRD, 
1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13310.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 3. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—A table presents national 
norms for men and women taking the Officer Quali- 
fication Test, Form 1. In computing norms for the 
national sample of men, the 4,857 tests which were 
administered to men during the 2-week period ending 
February 20, 1943, were used. Since the total 
number of women taking the OQT was too small to 
permit the use of the sampling method, all tests 
administered up to and including February 20, 
1943, were used.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4366. Frederiksen, N. Preparation of an experi- 
mental form of a spatial relations test. (OSRD, 
1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13313.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 1. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat—The United States Navy 
Spatial Relations Test, Form 0-1, has been prepared 
to be used experimentally as part of a battery for 
selecting radar officers. Rotation of solid forms is 
the type of item used in this multiple-choice test.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4367. Frederiksen, N. Preparation of the United 
States Navy General Classification Test—Form 1 
and the United States Navy Tests of Reading and 
Arithmetical Reasoning—Form 1. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 13315.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 4. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat—The specifications are outlined 
for the construction of a general classification test, 
a reading test, and a test of arithmetical reasoning. 
Sample items from each test are given.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4368. Frederiksen, N. Preparation of experi- 
mental forms of the United States Navy General 
Classification Test and the United States Navy Tests 
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of Reading and Arithmetical Reasoning. (OSRD, 
1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13316.) Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 1. $0.50, micro- 
film; $1.00, photostat.—This report states that the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel has requested the staff of 
the project to prepare alternative forms of the 2 
tests. This has been done and copies for photo- 
lithographic reproduction have been submitted.— 
(Courtesy Bibi. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 


Commerce). 


4369. Frederiksen, N., & Peterson, D. A. De- 
velopment and validity of the United States Navy 
Officer Qualification Test. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. 
Bd., No. 13301.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. 
Commerce, 1946. Pp. 100. $1.00, microfilm: $7.00, 
photostat.—The first version of the test which is now 
known as the United States Navy Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test was the experimental test called the 
United States Navy Selective Examination 0-1. 
The present report deals with subsequent work on 
the Officer Qualification Test (OQT). Part I deals 
with the stability of the items in the OQT-Form 1. 
Part II describes the preparation of Forms 2 and 3 
of the OQT: Part III deals with the reliability and 
validity of the 3 forms of the OQT.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4370. Gédéon, Brother. L’intelligence des rela- 
tions spatiales: aptitude aux mathématiques et aux 
sciences. (Intelligence with respect to spatial rela- 
tions: aptitude for mathematics and science.) Bull. 
inst. pédag. Saint-Georges, Montréal, 1945, No. 8. 
Pp. 109.—This doctorate thesis presents a non- 
verbal test for use in guidance. Each item consists of 
4 drawings, each drawing being a modification of the 
preceding one, in a successive, logical order. The 
task is to find the relation between the given drawings 
and to add 3 other drawings to preserve the serial 
order indicated. Each of the 2 forms of the test 
comprises 30 items. The correlation between these 
2 forms is .85 to .88. Separate norms for girls and 
boys were obtained by administering the test to 
1,380 girls and 1,336 boys, aged from 13 to 16 years, 
from the schools of Montreal and vicinity. The test 
is planned to determine mental development and such 
specific aptitudes as perception of spatial relations 
and aptitude for mathematics and science. The 
bulletin contains the complete test with directions 
for administering, accompanied by 6 chapters of 
explanatory material and a bibliography.—G. E. 
Bird (R. I. College of Education). 


4371. Gulliksen, H.. Pr tion of the United 
States Navy Officer ification Test—Form 1. 
(OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13304.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 17. $0.50, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—At the request of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, a test for aiding in the 
selection of officer candidates has been prepared. 
Sections of the test are devoted to arithmetical 
reasoning, vocabulary, and mechanical comprehen- 
sion. The items in the revised test have a wide 
range of difficulty and have been found to have 
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satisfactory reliability.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4372. ey mgr Ber Preparation of norms for 
women for the cer Qualification Test—Form 1. 
(OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13308.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 3. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—Two tables are pre- 
sented: Table 1 giving the mean, standard deviation, 
quartile and decile points on the total OQT and 
age, for women taking the tests during the weeks 
ending April 3, April 10, April 17, and April 24; 
Table 2 giving the number of cases, mean, and stand- 
ard deviation for the women for each station.— 
(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce). 


4373. Gulliksen, H. Preparation of a preliminary 
form of an Officers’ Selection Test. (OSRD, 1942; 
Publ. Bd., No. 13311.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 2. $0.50, microfilm; 
$1.00, photostat.—This report outlines the speci- 
fications for an Officers’ Selection Test and the types 
of questions.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4374. Gulliksen, H. Suggestions for the revision 
of the United States Navy Mechanical Aptitude 
Test—Form T. (OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 
13312.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 8. $0.50, microfilm; $1.00, photostat.— 
Section I describes minor modifications of the test 
which could be completed in a short time. Section 
II contains suggestions for a more thorough revision 
of the test.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. indusir. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4375. Gulliksen, H. Selection of test items by 
correlation with an external criterion, as applied to 
the Mechanical Comprehension Test OQT 0-2. 
(OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 13319.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 11. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat.—A technique for the 
selection of test items by an item analysis based on 
an external criterion was applied in the selection of 
mechanical-comprehension items. Two 30-item 
tests were selected from a single experimental form 
containing 104 items. The resulting validity coeffi- 
cients were .10 higher than that of the Mechanical 
Comprehension Test selected by the technique of 
item-total correlation.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. in- 
dustr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4376. Gulliksen, H., Conrad, H. S., & Frederik- 
sen, N. <p standard deviations, and inter- 
correlations of Navy Aptitude Tests. (OSRD, 1943; 
Publ. Bd., No. 13303.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 51. $1.00, microfilm; 
$4.00, photostat.—The present report aims to 
answer some basic questions regarding the quality 
of recruits at each of the 4 large naval training 
stations, and the aptitude tests used in the classifica- 
tion of recruits. The basis for the present report 
consists of data for 43,539 recruits as given on 
Hollerith cards. The findings confirm the con- 
clusion reached in an earlier report that variations in 














procedure from one station to another constitute a 
problem of fundamental importance and serious 
magnitude.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4377. Kendler, H. H. On the meaning of intelli- 
gence. Bull. milit. clin. Psychologists, 1946, 1, 48- 
52.—When we state that intelligence is what the 
test measures, we provide a definition that is clear 
and specific. We have more than one type of 
intelligence, since we have more that one intelligence 
test. Our selection of one test rather than another 
is determined by pragmatic values. With additional 
knowledge, it often becomes necessary to redefine 
such concepts as that of intelligence, so that their 
meaning becomes more exact and we are thus enabled 
to predict behavior more accurately. The author 
discusses various definitions of intelligence.— L. Le- 
Shan (Clark). 


4378, L’Archevéque, P. Epreuve collective 
d@’habileté mental générale: formes A et B. (Group 
test of general mental ability: forms A and B.) 
Bull. inst. pédag. Saint-Georges, Montréal, 1944, No. 
7. Pp. 90.—In the preparation of this doctorate 
thesis, a large number of items classified under 7 
headings were used to test 800 pupils from 12 to 
18 years of age in the Montreal schools. After 
experimental determination of the value of each 
item, 2 forms of the test were derived. Age norms 
were found by administering the test to 1,876 pupils 
of both sexes. A consideration of various correla- 
tions led to the conclusion that each subtest meas- 
ures a different aspect of intelligence, while the whole 
test measures general mental ability. The indi- 
viduals tested showed a normal distribution of I1Q’s, 
with a mean IQ of 100.24, and a standard deviation 
of 17.60. Five chapters of explanations and tables 
are followed by complete copies of both forms of the 
test and a bibliography.—G. £. Bird (R. I. College of 
Education). 

4379. Leite da Costa, M.I. The Ozeretzky tests. 
Part IV. (Trans. by E. J. Fosa.) Train. Sch. Bull., 
1946, 43, 62-74.—This is the final installment of 
the Portuguese adaptation of the Ozeretzky tests 
(see also 20: 2920, 3332, 3333). The tests, with 
accompanying diagrams, for the 15-16 year levels 
are given, including an example of the score sheet 
adopted in the Antonio Aurelio da Costa Ferreira 
Institute. Directions for calculating and interpreting 
the motor age of a child are discussed.—S. B. 
Sarason (Yale). 

4380. Luchins, A. S. On certain misuses of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scales. J. consult. Psychol., 
1946, 10, 109-111.—A review of 2,000 reports of 
W-B examinations written by 50 clinical psycholo- 
gists reveals a number of misuses and misinterpreta- 
tions. Particularly bad is the interpretation of W-B 
IQ’s on the basis of Terman’s or some other “official” 
classification. To remedy these abuses, the author 


makes several recommendations.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Personnel Inst., Chicago). 

4381. Patterson, R. M. The significance of 
practice effect upon readministration of the Grace 
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4377-4384 


Arthur Performance Scale to high grade mentally 


deficient children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1946, 50, 
393-401.—Four annual administrations of the Grace 
Arthur Performance Scale to 61 mentally deficient 
boys indicate that the effects of annual repetition 
are fairly predictable. The correlation of first and 
third administrations is .85, and the mean gain is 
year for year. Fifty per cent of children under 10 
years may gain 2-18 points in PQ after 3 annual 
examinations, and 50% of those under 10 years may 
gain 0-10 points.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


4382. Peterson, D. A. The preparation of norms 
for the Fleet Edition of the General Classification 
Test. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 13295.) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 17. 
$0.50, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The derivation 
is described of national norms for the Fleet Edition 
of the General Classification Test (GCT 1-S), a 
self-administering test. National norms for the GCT 
1-S, presented in the appendix, have been derived 
from scores for a group of 428 recruits on Forms 1 and 
2 and X-1-S of the GCT. From the data collected, 
it was verified that the GCT X-1-S serves satis- 
factorily as a self-administering test and constitutes 
a parallel form of the GCT, Form 1.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4383. Peterson, D. A. A statistical evaluation of 
the United States Navy Officer Qualification Test— 
Forms 2 and 3. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
13297.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 46. $0.50, microfilm; $4.00, photostat.— 
An evaluation is made of the suitability of the 
procedure used to construct Forms 2 and 3 of the 
Officer Qualification Test. The test-construction 
procedure outlined is predicated upon the major 
assumptions that the test performance of the group 
at the indoctrination school will not differ greatly 
from the test performance of the candidate group in 
the ONOP’s, and that the elimination of some of the 
experimental items and the use of the remaining 
items in two test forms rather than one will not 
seriously change the results yielded by the indi- 
vidual items. On the basis of answer sheets ob- 
tained from the ONOP’s, a statistical evaluation of 
the test was made with respect to item difficulty, 
homogeneity of the items in each subtest, reliability 
of the subtests and total test, and the intercorrela- 
tions among the subtests and between the subtests 
and the total test.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. industr. 
Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4384. Peterson, D. A. Factor analysis of the new 
United States Navy basic classification test battery. 
(OSRD, 1943; Publ. Bd., No. 13317.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1946. Pp. 13. $0.50, 
microfilm; $1.00, photostat—In the new Navy 
aptitude test battery, an attempt has been made to 
measure: (a) verbal ability by the General Classifica- 
tion Test and the Reading Test; (b) quantitative 
reasoning by the Arithmetical Reasoning Test; (c) 
mechanical knowledge by the Mechanical Knowledge 
Test; and (d) aptitude in dealing with spatial and 
mechanical relationships by the Mechanical Aptitude 
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Test. One method of determining what relatively 
distinct abilities have been tested by the battery is 
to make a factor analysis of the subtests. The 
present memorandum reports the results of such an 
analysis.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce). 

4385. Rabin, A. lL, & Weinik, H. M. The Ne- 
braska Army Alpha Revision and the comparative 
strength of factors V, N, and R in nursing students. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1946, 34, 197-202.—The Nebraska 
Revision of the Army Alpha was administered to 90 
student nurses from New England hospitals and 
compared with the results obtained from 243 Uni- 
versity of Nebraska students for the factors V 


(Verbal), N (Numerical), and R (Relationships- 
Reasoning). The Nebraska Revision is compared 
with Alpha 5 and with the Wechsler-Bellevue. 


Nebraska scores are significantly lower and IQ’s 
significantly higher than those of Alpha 5. The 
Nebraska Revision overestimates the nurses 1Q’s by 
8 points. The college students average 30 points 
higher than the nursing students. The V factor 
tends to be uniform throughout the distribution of 
the college group and to be very high in the first 
50% of the nurses. N is consistently higher than R 
in the college group, while both are on about the 
same level in the nursing group.—H. Samuels 
(Michigan). 

4386. Satter, G. A. Selection of items for the 
U. S. Navy General Classification Test—Form 2 and 
the U. S. Navy Tests of Reading and Arithmetical 
Reasoning—Form 2. (OSRD, 1944; Publ. Bd., No. 
13298.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1946. Pp. 43. $0.50, microfilm; $3.00, photostat.— 
This report describes how items for 3 new tests of the 
basic battery for enlisted men were selected and how 
in turn these selected items as a group compare with 
those previously used.—(Courtesy Bibi. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce). 


4387. Simkins, C. S. The fallacy of the IQ. 
Bull. Creighton Univ. Sch. Med., 1946, 3, 72. 


[See also abstracts 3994, 3995, 4307. | 
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4388. Brockington, C. F. Homelessness in chil- 
dren; causes and prevention. Lancet, 1946, 250, 
933-936.—The reasons (death of the parents, in- 
sanity, desertion, indigence, illegitimacy, cruelty, 
delinquency, etc.) for which children were taken 
from their parents and raised in other surroundings 
are described and analyzed. A considerable propor- 
tion of such children came from families of the 
problem or derelict type. Steps which may be 
taken to readjust such families before the final stage 
of breakdown is reached are described.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


4389. Dominique, Brother. Les enfants déficients 
de l’oule et leur déve ent mental et social. 





(Children with hearing difficulties: their mental and 
development.) 


inst. pédag. Saint- 


Bull. 


social 
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Georges, Montréal, 1946, No. 9. Pp. 67.—A survey 
was made of the hearing ability of the children in 
grades 4 to 7 inclusive, of the elementary schools of 
Montreal, to determine the proportion of hard-of- 
hearing and to study the effects of such a handicap 
upon personality and mental development. An 
audiometric examination revealed that 10.54% of 
the children examined suffered from an average loss 
of useful hearing of 10.23%. Comparison by means 
of standardized tests with a group of children with 
normal hearing indicated that the members of the 
handicapped group are somewhat inferior in in- 
telligence, academic achievement, social adjustment, 
and independence. The author suggests early de- 
tection of hearing difficulties and their causes, special 
classes in lip reading, prevocational guidance, and 
attention to ear hygiene by pupils and their parents. 
—G. E. Bird (R. 1. College of Education). 


4390. Froeschels, E. Testing the hearing of 
young children. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1946, 43, 
93-98.—The ‘“‘direct tone introduction’”’ method of 
testing the hearing of very young children is de- 
scribed. Though not as exact, it is more practicable 
than the audiometric methods. Tones, noises, or 
spoken words are presented through a rubber tube 
inserted into the external auditory meatus, and the 
blinking, grimaces, or ‘eye-muscle reflexes’ of the 
child are noted.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


4391. Gesell, A., Ig, F. L., Ames, L. B., & Bullis, 
G. E. The child from five to ten. New York; 
Harper, 1946. Pp. xii + 475. $4.00.—The authors 
present ‘‘a biographic-developmental study of the pat- 
terning of behavior throughout the first ten years of 
life. Theapproach is definitely longitudinal, and our 
findings are presented in the form of growth gradients 
embracing some seventeen age levels and ten major 
fields of behavior. . . ."” Fifty or more children were 
examined at 5, 54, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years, and a smaller 
number at 10 years, all being representative of a 
prosperous American community. Methods were 
clinical rather than statistical or rigorously experi- 
mental. Part I describes the growth process, 
psychological development, and the child’s relation to 
parents and teachers. Part II provides a cross- 
sectional characterization of each year level in terms 
of 10 major areas: motor characteristics, personal 
hygiene, emotional expression, fears and dreams, 
self and sex, interpersonal relations, play and 
pastimes, school life, ethical sense, and philosophic 
outlook. Part III treats each of these major fields of 
behavior as a whole, in terms of over-all growth 
trends.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4392. Hewitt, L. E., & Jenkins, R. L. Funda- 
mental patterns of maladjustment; the dynamics of 
their ; a Statistical analysis based upon five 
hundred case records of children examined at the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute. Springfield, 
Ill.: State of Illinois, 1946. Pp. 110. Apply.—Five 
hundred case files were coded and the data punched 
on Hollerith cards. Tetrachoric r’s and trait-com- 
bination frequencies were calculated from these, 
producing 3 well-defined syndromes, much like 




















previously developed hypothetical ones: Unsocialized 
Aggressive Behavior, Cocialized Delinquency Be- 
havior, and Overinhibited Behavior. The data 
showed that 10.4%, 14.0%, and 14.6% of the cases, 
respectively, fitted the criteria established for 
inclusion in the finally established syndrome pat- 
terns (e.g., presence of 3 out of 6 associated traits). 
“Typical” environmental backgrounds correspond- 
ing to these were developed in terms of items more 
characteristic of each of the 3 groups than of the 
others in the sample but not necessarily character- 
izing most of the children in each group. Thus, e.g., 
the aggressive child is unwanted, experiences no 
affection, lives in a deteriorated neighborhood, etc.; 
the socialized delinquent is accepted in the early 
years, at least by his mother, but his parents become 
indifferent, he is unsupervised, and he then becomes 
a loyal gang member; the overinhibited child comes 
from a repressive family, often shows physical 
deficiencies, and feels neglected and different. There 
is a brief discussion of therapy and follow-up and a 
psychiatric interpretation of the dynamics of the 
syndromes. Appendices show distribution and cor- 
relation of various trait items and the bases of case 
selection.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4393. Hilger, M.I. Notes on Cheyenne child life. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1946, 48, 60-69.—A description is 
given of prenatal treatment of the mother, birth and 
post parturition practices, nursing, weaning, and 
naming, mainly with reference to pre-reservation 
times.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


4394. Kanner, L. Children’s obsessions. 
terne, N. Y., 1946, 12, 340-344. 


4395. Little, M. Psychiatric and psychological 
group therapy. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 46, 453-460.— 
Group therapy is reported to aid in supplementing 
individual diagnosis, directing motives socially, 
economizing time, and eliminating undesirable be- 
havior by social disapproval. Examples are listed of 
its use in teaching speech, changing mothers’ atti- 
tudes toward children, and developing practice in 
co-operation among children as an important pre- 
woe for democratic living.—L. Adams (Pratt 
nst.). 


4396. Naumburg, M. A study of the art work of a 
behavior-problem boy as it relates to ego develop- 
ment and sexual enlightenment. Psychiat. Quart., 
1946, 20, 74-112.—The case of a 10-year-old boy 
with severe emotional and scholastic difficulties is 
reported. During the course of the art sessions, very 
rapid sexual enlightenment and significant improve- 
ment in psychiatric status occurred. Numerous 
illustrations of the patient’s productions are given.— 
A. L. Benton (Univ. Louisville Medical School). 


4397. Odoroff, M. E. So emotional prob- 
lems. Crippled Child, 1946, 24, 20-21; 37.—Factors 


In- 


common to the responses of crippled children and 
disabled adults are: (1) the response of others to the 
disability, (2) the fact that children tend to reflect 
the parental attitude and adults tend to respond in 
terms of previously established personality traits, 
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and (3) the feeling of frustration—G. S. Speer 
(Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


4398. Piers, M. W. “Totemistic mentation” and 
its implications for child analysis. Nerv. Child, 1946, 
5, 127-133.—Totemistic mentation seems to be a 
genuine developmental necessity for children, which 
must be kept in mind in interpreting the meaning of 
animals in child analysis.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 


4399. Rand, W., Sweeny, M. E., & Vincent, E. L. 
Growth and development of the young child. (4th 
ed.) Philadelphia: Saunders, 1946. Pp. vii + 481. 
$3.00.—This edition has been largely rewritten and 
reorganized. Intellectual, emotional, and social 
development carries more emphasis in comparison 
with physical growth than in earlier editions (see 5: 
1178; 9: 2530; 14: 4805). Recent concepts that are 
stressed include the development of complex growth 
patterns, the understanding of deep physiological 
and psychological needs, the importance of indi- 
vidual maturational pace, self-demand schedules, 
and principles of play therapy. At the end of each 
chapter are topics for discussion and suggested refer- 
ences. 417-item bibliography.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


4400. Rey, A. Le probléme psychologique des 
(quantités limités)) chez l’enfant. (The psycho- 
logical problem for the child of “‘limited quantities.”’) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1944, 2, 238-249.— 
Children were asked to draw the smallest possible 
square. This request was repeated 10 times or until 
a figure approximately 1 sq. mm. was drawn. Suc- 
cess was more frequent with greater age, for children 
from 5 to 8 years old. Most children accepted the 
idea that the experimenter could draw a still smaller 
square than the smallest “possible.” The results are 
discussed in terms of Piaget’s idea of grouping and 
of the child’s ability to carry out the request.— R. B. 
Ammons (Denver). 


4401. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude analyti- 
que de 100 cas d’onychophagie chez l’enfant. (An 
analytical study of 100 cases of nail biting in chil- 
dren.) Ann. paediat., 1946, 166, 99-106.—Of 100 
cases of nail-biting children between ages 6 and 19 
(68 boys and 32 girls), the authors find that 13% had 
suffered from early convulsions, 9% from premature 
dentition, 20% from enuresis nocturna, 34% from 
slight mental deficiency, and 26% from serious 
mental deficiency. The authors believe that treat- 
ment of the symptom avails nothing, that onycho- 
phagy is a condensed manifestation of muyltiple 
motives, and that, if the roots of the “bad habit” 
are to be removed, it is necessary to study the child’s 
physical, alimentary, affective, and social difficulties. 
—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


4402. Thorne, F. C., & Andrews, J.S. Unworthy 
parental attitudes toward mental defectives. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1946, 50, 411-418.—A 5-year study 
has been made of parental attitudes toward mentally 
defective children. During this period, 25% of the 
group of 291 children studied received no visits or 
gifts from relatives, 45% had visits but no gifts, and 
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only 22% received both visits and gifts. No 
significant differences were discovered in the amount 
of attention received by idiot, imbecile, or moron 
groups.— L. LeShan (Clark). 


4403. Thorpe, L. P. Child psychology and de- 
velopment. New York: Ronald Press, 1946. Pp. 
xxvi + 781. $4.50.—The personal and the social 
adjustment of the child are taken as the major 
problems of this text in which the various aspects of 
child psychology are approached from a point of 
view referred to by the author as patterned eclec- 
ticism. The volume is divided into 15 chapters. 
At the close of each appear a list of 10 questions for 
discussion and selected references pertinent to the 
material in the chapter. The approach to the topics 
considered is through the discussion of experimental 
investigations, the results of which are presented in 
tabular or graphic form. The book begins with a 
chapter on methods of studying children, proceeds 
to a discussion of heredity, then considers the nature- 
nurture problem in connection with mental abilities. 
Successive chapters next deal with abilities of the 
child at birth, motivational problems, the effect of 
early home environment, physical growth, intelli- 
gence, emotional behavior, motor development, 
language, concept formation, socialization, per- 
sonality development, and mental hygiene.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 


4404. Tramer, M. Tagebuch tiber ein geistes- 
krankes Kind. (Diary on a psychotic child.) Z. 
Kinder psychiat., 1943, 10, 115-121.—After the pa- 
tient’s death at the age of 22 and the subsequent 
autopsy, a supplement to previous discussions of the 
case (see 9: 5413, 4238, 5192, 3346, 5193; 10: 447, 
3242) is given. The diagnosis of infantile schizo- 
phrenia remains unchanged. Anatomical changes 
which could contradict this were not to be found. 
Somatic infantilism (dwarfism) with genital hypo- 
plasia does not explain the psychosis, since each of 
them may occur independent of the other. Schizo- 
phrenic deterioration had its onset as early as the 
third year of life, while physical development con- 
tinued to be normal for a few more years. The 
author concludes that in this case genes for schizo- 
phrenia and for infantilism were concomitant by 
coincidence only.—R. Lassner (Vineland). 


4405. Valentine, C. W., & Rawlings, G. The 
psychological guidance of parents in the upbringing 
of children: a symposium and discussion. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 96-101.—Outlines of 2 
papers by Valentine and by Rawlings, with the 
attendant discussion, are presented. Valentine’s 
discussion treats of discipline as a factor in child 
development, with evidence that wrong discipline is 
the main factor in problem behavior and delinquency. 
Although means are available for informing parents 
as to proper procedures of guidance, serious limita- 
tions are encountered by way of individual parental 
attitudes on discipline, by the difficulty of reaching 
parents of very young children, and by individual 
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differences among children. General talks may be of 
some service if they are confined to elementary 
principles, several of which are cited. Rawlings’ 
paper concerns the problem of parental guidance 
from the viewpoint of the professional psychologist. 
There is need for building up a body of common 
psychological knowledge among all those who counsel 
parents in the upbringing of their children. Such 
knowledge is not always available, nor are parents 
always capable of assimilating it. The line between 
the teaching of psychological material and the treat- 
ment of maladjusted parents should not be lost to 
view.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


4406. Vorhaus, P.G. Non-reading as an expres- 
sion of resistance. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1946, 10, 
60-69.—Resistance is considered to be the most 
frequent single picture associated with non-reading 
in children of average to superior intelligence from 
homes offering at least minimum economic security. 
Reading is accepted as a symbol of the strait-jacket 
of “being good,” and non-reading thus develops as a 
symptom of unconscious resistance in children who 
have accepted a pattern of submission to their ex- 
pected roles. A comparison is made between Ror- 
schach test patterns in 2 groups of 25 children: (1) 
submissive non-readers and (2) aggressive, hostile 
behavior problems. Rorschach signs of submissive 
adjustment, color disturbance, shading disturbance, 
and lack of basically secure relationships showed 
significant differences between the 2 groups; need to 
repress appeared more frequently in the non-reading 
group. Lack of ability to throw personal substance 
into effort (W:M) appeared equally frequently in 
both readers and non-readers. A typical case is 
presented.—E. M. L. Burchard (Vet. Adm. Ment. 
Hyg. Clin.). 


4407. Westlund, N., & Palumbo, A. Z. Parental 
rejection of crippled children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 271-281.—Case material is 
presented to illustrate parents’ reactions to attacks 
of infantile paralysis in children. The need for social 
services or psychiatric help is indicated in cases 
where overt or unconscious rejection is activated by 
the crippling of the child—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

4408. Wintsch, J. Trois complexes. (Three 
complexes.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 9, 145-151.— 
The psychological mechanisms of a delinquent, semi- 
orphan boy are analyzed. Both delinquency and 
neurotic manifestations in this case are traced back 
to 3 complexes, namely: excessive stealing of shiny 
objects to compensate for the lack of a beautiful, 
loving, indulgent mother; fear of people, originating 
in early horror of grimaces which the father and the 
neighbors used as a means of making him obey; and 
moral instability, due to seduction by a sexual 
invert.—R. Lassner (Vineland). 


[See also abstracts 4188, 4199, 4229, 4381. ] 
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Learning More 
by Effective Study 


By CHARLES BIRD and DOROTHY M. BIRD 


HIS new book meets the ever-present need of entering college freshmen, and 

the more immediate need of returning servicemen, for instruction in study 
techniques and guidance in the orientation to college life. The book deals in 
a practical manner with personality problems, such as emotional upsets and 
financial worries, which tend to result in inefficiency until properly adjusted. 
It gives an over-all picture of college activities, suggesting a balanced division 
of time and interests, and explains well-established techniques for reading, 
studying, note-taking, preparing for examinations, and writing themes and 
term papers. Emphasis is placed upon the mastery of skills rather than the 
memorizing of principles. The last chapter analyzes the pre-requisites for suc- 
cess and the causes of failure in college. $1.75 
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AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


SOCIAL AND RELATED SCIENCES may now be appraised 


in harmony with the modern curriculum. 


Six tests are printed in-three booklets in the Progressive Tests in Social and Related 
Sciences Series— 


Part I. Social Studies I Part II. Social Studies II 
Test 1. The American Heritage Test 3. Geography 
Test 2. Peoples of Other Lands and Tinhes Test 4. Basic Social Processes 


Part III. Related Sciences 
Test 5. Health and Safety 
Test 6. Elementary Science 


Devised by Grornota May Sacus and Joun A. Sexson, 
Pasadena, California 


Per 25—Part I, $1.25; Part II, $1.25; Part ITI, $1.00, trans. added. Specimen Set, any part, 25¢; 
machine-scoring answer sheets, any part, 3¢ each. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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The Encyclopedia of PSYCHOLOGY 


PHILIP LAWRENCE HARRIMAN, Editor 


HIS monumental work is one of the most important reference books in psychology to in many 
T decades. Definitive articles written by renowned authorities deal with all the major tne i modern 


American psychology. 


This volume has been planned to accomplish three major purposes. First, it is designed to meet the 
requirements of the serious inv tor who wishes to acquaint himself with various topics in modern 


psychology which lie outside his field of special interest and competence. 

Secondly, it furnishes a useful book in which the student can browse with pleasure and benefit. Thirdly, 
it is intended to emphasize some of the trends in contemporary psychology which seem to have supplanted 
much of the traditional material. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


PAUL S. ACHILLES - McV. HUNT 
Vice-President and General Manager own University 


The Psychological Corporation 

ALEXANDRA ADLER, M.D ——- M my 7 1 

Harvard University Medical School eS Sennen Here Stony 
BELA MITTELMANN, M.D. 

H. H. BONFANTE New York, N. Y. 


Princeton University 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL GARDINER MURPHY 
Tufts College College of the City of New York 


KNIGHT DUNLAP PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
University of California Columbia University 


912 Pages 


HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY By HERMAN F. BRANDT, Ph.D. 
By DR. M. N. SMITH $5 Director, i 


An Exhaustive study based upon the author’s $3.75 


30 years’ experience. Subjects include: Dealing ‘ s 

with Labor Today, Aptitude Tests, Fatigue in | 12¢ fruit of 10 years’ original research in ocular 
Industry, Investigating Methods, Work Analysis, | photography by the mmventor of the Brandt Eye 
Environment, Time and Motion Study, Incentives Camera. A few of the topics covered are: Laws 
to Work, and a host of other timely topics. and Tendencies of Basic Eye Movements, Learning 
as Revealed by Ocular Performance, Ocular Pat- 
terns, The New Bidimensional Camera, Psycho- 

logical Implications, and related topics. 
GUIDING aed SERRE RS ae ee ee 


THE NORMAL CHILD : MANAGEMENT 
| 


By AGATHA H. BOWLEY, PA.D. OF THE MIND 


$3.00 
By MILTON HARRINGTON, M.D. 


A comprehensive study spanning “. . . the entire 

period from birth to adolescence, summarizing $3.00 

essential factual data from research studies... The nature of the human mind, with emphasis 
even includes sections on remedial teaching | upon mental ills, maladjustments, and adjustment 
methods.” —Psychological Bulletin j methods. Numerous case histories. 
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